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MERITS OF STRAWBERRIES DISCUSSED BY NEW JERSEY FATHER AND SON 


NE of the most interesting strawberry sections to be found anywhere is located in Essex county, N J. Our readers are familiar 
QO with the series of articles describing the methods of Henry Jerolaman printed recently in these columns. We take pleasure in 
presenting herewith Louis Becker and his son, another successful grower in that section. This picture was secured in May, 
one year ago, by our editor. Mr Becker has been engaged in trucking and small fruit culture about 14 years. His principal 
varieties of strawberries are Glen Mary and Bubach. He believes the soil best adapted for strawberries is a rather loamy one with a 
good clay bottom. He cultivates his strawberries during August and September and keeps down the weeds. He uses a wheeled hoe, 
considering it one of the best all-round implements for such work. All planting is done im August. As a fertilizer he uses barnyard 
manure at the rate of 20 tons an acre, putting it on as a top dressing in the fall. His beds are covered with salt marsh hay in the win- 
ter. All picking is done on time work by local people. Extra care is taken in picking, so the berries are sorted and handled only 
once. They are packed in 24-quart crates. He allows about 1% inches space between each layer, so there is no opportunity for crush- 
ing. The berries shown in the illustration above.are Bubachs. All his berries are sold in quart baskets and sent to the New York mar- 
kets in his own wagons. He finishes about July 1. The average price réceived last year was 14 cents a quart. He considers 6500 quarts 
a fair average yield per acre, but frequently géts 8000 or 9000 quarts. On rare occasions he has picked 10,000 quarts from’an acre. 
Speaking of his berry fields recently, our Prof Johnson said: “I shall never forget my first impression of Mr Becker’s strawberry 
field. The plants completely covered the ground. The dark green foliage and the even, regudar rows resembled a well-tilled potato 
field rather than a strawberry bed. The plants were nearly knee high and loaded with berries.” 
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HOW ARE YOUR 
_ BARNS COVERED 


AUBLAUID UY 


THE ALL-IMPORTANT FEATURE 


| of Barns, Outbuildings and Poultry Houses is the roof. Why | 
not use @ roofing that will last es long as the buildings | 


RUBEROID is the original elastic, weatherproof and fires | 
| resisting Absolutely different from any other roofing, | 
and stands and shoulders above them all. 

Contains no tar or paper. Will not rot, erack, melt or 
corrode. Retains its elastic qualities in all kinds of weather, 
| Makes a smooth, air-tight, permanent roof. 

WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES. 
THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY, 


SENERAL OFFICES, 19° WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE, | 
a PULABELPHIA ST. LOUIG KANSAS CITY ATLANTA 
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CALIFORNIA OO tc; hree Pounds to the Bu 


are Situated in the Cana- 
Intensely interesting. All about the enor- dian West, 7 Home- 
mous profits. $70 per acre on sugar beets, 
$150 On grapes, $75 on alfalfa. Dairying 
and stock raising are extremely profitable. 
Grain and vegetable products pay $80 to 
$200. Booklets give facts and figures that 
are indisputable evidence of the vast supe- 
riority of California farms, 20 acres will 
pay more than a 100 acre Eastern farm. 
ret the absolute, vital facts and figure out 
now eo cooure My a gree pe —— | 
pi et er ag of preniy ae made accessible to mat- 
COMMEGFS, 5 AnaT COR. Wr ite today: kets by the railway construction 


California Farmland Compan that has been pushed forward so 
65 GROSSE BLDG. Los eee vigorously by the three great Rail- 


way Companies. Grain-growing, 
The H 


mixed farm and dairying ate 
which is in @ class by itself. 





steads of 160 acres can be 
obtained FREE by every 
settler willing and able to 
comply with the Home 
stead ‘regulations. 
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PROFITABLE TRUCK” FARMING 


Successful Methods in Potato Culture 
H. W, SMITH, JEFFERSON COUNTY, NY 
"= 
I plant potatees on elover sod, 
leamy sand or gravel soil. My aim 
is te have the land im better condi- 
tion when the erep is removed than 
before. Plow deep and follow by a 
disk pulveriger, neyer with a spring- 
teeth, which leaves the ground almost 
free from unturned sods. [I have the 
best suecess by pianting about May 

10 to 15. 
After the ground ts thoroughly 


worked and just then is the time to. 


do good work thoroughly. The num- 
ber of times gone over should not be 
eensidered, keep the tools on the 
ground until it is made fine, this saves 
work afterward. I then use a fer- 
tilizer containing 4% altrogen, 6% 
Phesphoric acid and pot- 
ash. With a drill I put on 
800 pounds per acre, and later 400 
Pounds per aere at time ef planting. 
[I commence eultivation as seon as the 
potatoes show above the ground. 

I cut my seeds two eyes in a piece, 
and drop one piece in kills 14 te 16 
inches apart. 
apart. With my condition ef soil, I 
am fairly satisfied that I have it aheut 
right. For the past two years I have 
sprayed my potatoes with four quarts 
nitrate soda to 40 gallons water. It is 
applied in two er three applications. 
The vines kept green until frost 
touched them. I think that I was well 
paid for my treuble. The unsprayed 
plet was dead and yielded 44 bushels 
less per aere. 

{Parmers should bear in mind that 
nitrate of soda has no special value as 
a fungieide or insecticide. For fun- 
gous diseases nothing is better than 
herdeaux. Use six pounds bluestone 
and same amount of good stone lime 
in 50-gallens water. If bugs are in 
evidenee, add four to six ounces ‘paris 
green to each 50 gallons solution. A 
eopy of our splendid book, entitled 
The Potato, by Prof Samuel Fraser 
ef Cernell university, will be sent to 
any address for T5 cents. It centains 
the mest complete account of culture, 
fertilizers, spraying, ete, ever printed. 
Editer.] 


Selving Farm Problems 


Destreying Weevil—-H. N. E., Pena- 
sylvania: We are not quite certain 
what you mean by harn weevil. if 
you refer to the ordinary grain weevil 
it ean be readily destreyed with fyma 
bisulphide of carbon at the rate of 
ene peund to 1000 bushelé grain. This 
nyaterial is a liquid as elear as water, 
very volatile, the fumes of whieh are 
heavier than air and pass through 
the grain, destroying al! insects within 
it. This material is advertised in our 
columns. Accounts of its use is given 
in the book, “Fumigatien. Methods,” 
by Prof W. G: Johnson. Sent: postpaid 
on receipt of $1. 





Dwarf Pears—cC. I. C., New York: 
The fact that your dwarf Dutchess 
pear trees bloom profusely and do not 
set fruit, weuld indieate a lack of fer- 
tiligation. Frequently this can be rem- 
edied by grafting here and there 
throughout,the orchard some variety 
that blooms at the same time as the 
Dutchess in your section. Occasion- 
ally trees of a different variety planted 
at intervals for the same purpose. If 
Mr C. will tell us what kind of trees 
he grafted, perhaps we can answer his 
ether query. 


Desirable Corn—J. W. M., West Vir- 
ginia: Reid’s Yellow Dent corn is a 
very good variety for southern and 
central. Ohio, It ought to do well in 
your section, At the Ohio experiment 
station it yielded at the rate of 100 
bushels an acre. It is a few days later 
than Leaming, which is also a splendid 
corn. We should think Hundred-Day 
corn would do well in your sectien. 
Watch advertisement in our Farmers’ 





Exchange column for seed. 


The rows are 8 feet. 


; 
Fertilizing the Tomato Crop 


The following timely hints about 
fertiligers for tomatoes are taken 
frem the proof shests of Will M. 
Pracy’s new beok, entitled, Tomato 
Culture, just published by Orange 
gee. com y- Sent postpaid for 

cents.—Hditor. ] 

In my own experience the largest 
yield that I can redéall was produced 
on what would be.called rich land, 
though the application of fertilizer 
for that particular crop was not: in 
excess, unless possibly of potash, of 
that of the usual annual dressing. I 
think that in .preparing a soil for 
tomatees, as in selecting social ac- 
quaintances, the “new rich” are to 
be gveided. A soil which is rich be- 
cause of judicious manuring and 
careful cropping for many years can 

be too rich, while one that 
is made rich by a single application of 
fertilizer, no matter how well pro- 
portioned, may give @yen @ smaller 
field of fruit because of its excessive 
ise. Again the proportions of the 
various food elements vary greatly in 
different locations. 

In his section of New Jersey Prot 
Halsted finds the liberal use of ni- 
trate ef soda increases the yield and 
improves the quality, while in some 
sections of New York, Ohio, and the 
west growers find that the yield of 
first-class fruit was actually lessened 
by its use. Im some sections of the 
south liberality in the use of phos- 
phates determines the amount and 
the quality. of the crop, while at other 
points it seems to he of little value. 
In my own experienge the liberal ap- 
plication of potash,” particularly in 
the form ef wood ashes, has more 
often given good resuits than the ap- 
plication of any other special fer- 
tilizer, - 

If called wpon to ‘mame the exact 
quantity awd kind of manure for to- 
matoes, without. any knowledge of 
the soil er its previous condition, I 
would say eight to ten tong good 
stable manure worked into the soil 
as late as possible in’ the fall or dur- 
ing the winter and early spring, and 
800 to 600 pounds commercial ferti- 
liger, .of such composition as te fur- 
nish 2% nitrogen, 6% phogphoric 
acid and 8% potash scattered, and 
worked into the row about the time 
thet the plants are set.. The use of 
a large proportion of nitrogen tends 
to rank growth of vine and soft, 
watery fruit. The use of a large pro- 
portion of phosphogic acid tends to 
preduce soft fruit. with less dis- 
tinetly acid flayor; of potash, to small- 
er growth of vine and firm but more 
acid fruit. 

A ‘a@ressing of wood ashes up to 4 
rate of one bushel to the square rod, 
well worked inte the soil before the 
plants are set, Bnd occasionally 
watered with liquid manure, will gen- 
erally give the best returns ef any 
speeial fertilization, it being assumed 
that the garden has been well e«n- 
riched with stable manure. 

Believes in the Remedy—Chicaso, 
Till, November 21, 1905. Mr C,-F. Tut- 
tle, Manager Tuttle's Elixir Co, 511 
E 63a St, Chicago. Dear Sir: Replying 
to your letter of the 16th inst, im ref- 
erence to a testimenial for Tuttle's 
Elixir, ‘we do not issue open letters 
ef this kind, but we would be pleased 
to answer any inquiries that yea may 
eare to refer to us, in regard to this 
Puxir, Yours respectfully, Swift & 
Company. 

a 


I am happy to say:that at the close 
of 1906, the old reliable, American 
Agriculturist, was still at the head of 
the st of agricultural journals. 
There is nothing like it that has ever 
eome into my possession. [It contin- 
wes to improve from week to week. 
Tt is @ecidediy the ‘best farm pape’ 
in the United States.—(M, M. Reid, 
Tennessee. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


FARM — MARKETS — GARDEN — HOME 
** Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.’’—Washington. 
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PRODUCING FIRST CLASS CREAM 


The’ competitive exhibition of market milk 
and cream held recently at Cleveland, O, un- 
der the auspices of the chamber of commerce, 
with the assistance of the federal department 
of agriculture, brought out many interesting 
facts, as printed in American Agriculturist 
March 30, 1907. First and second prizes, 
consisting of gold and silver medals, were 
offered for the best milk and cream exhib- 
ited. The scoring was done im accordance 
with the score card of the United States de- 
partment of agriculture, on a scale of 100 
points. - The gold medal was won by C. G. 
Repp of Geauga county, O. The products he 
exhibited scored 96 points out of a possible 
100.. Facts here given, sent by Mr Repp, will 
be of interest to readers of American Agri- 
culturist.—[Editor. 

Our farm consists of 100 acres. It 
is slightly rolling, and is composed largely of 
clayey loam soil. I aim to keep about 40 
acres under the plow, and the balance in pas- 
ture. My chief crops are corn, oats and clo- 
ver. ._I raise all. the grain fed to my dairy 
cows, except the gluten and oi! meal. I keep 
18 head of grade Holstein and Shorthorn cat- 
tle. I try to keep up the high percentage of 
butter fat in my.herd, and buy nothing that 
tests below 4%. I also aim not to have any 
cows in my herd that do not give 30 or more 
pounds of milk a day. I think a good many 
dairymen make a mistake by not paying 
more attention to this important mat- 
ter. Dairy herds ‘in general could’ -be 
built up to a higher standard of but- 
ter fat’ if farmers were more careful 


in their selecting and breeding. 
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aerated as soon as possible after taken from 
the cows. It is cooled at once to 55 degrees. 
This is a great secret in the production of 
clean milk. Too many farmers allow milk 
to stand without cooling it promptly. As 
I understand it, the bacteria form very rap- 
idly while the milk still contains animal 
heat. Farmers in this section are wide-awake 
and are producing better milk than formerly. 

Some. of my best cows give me 40 to 45 
pounds of milk a day, testing 4.04 to 4.06%. 
I get 3 cents per unit for milk from April to 
October. At the recent Cleveland exhibition 
of milk and cream, my cream scored as fol- 
lows: Flavor, 36.5 out of a possible 40; com- 
position, 25, full amount allowed; bacteria, 
20, full amount; acidity, 5, full amount; ap- 
pearance of package and contents, 9.5 out of 
a possible 10 points. The number of bac- 
teria found in my milk, as examined by a 
dairy expert from the government, was only 
1100 per cubic centimeter. 


Sheep on Alfalfa—In some areas of the 
west the fattening of sheep largely on alfalfa 
is assuming large proportions. It is not usu- 
ally attempted to feed them on alfalfa alone. 
They are given some grain. Barley or corn 
meal will answer. Barley is grown in the 
neighborhood, but the quality is so good for 
malting uses that it is more commonly sold 
for making malt. It has been estimated that 
less than half the amount of grain is usually 
fed along with alfalfa than with fodders. 
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TWO PROFITABLE CROPS ON JERSEY FARM 


e 
J. We BRADWAY, CUMBERLAND COUNTY, N J 


My few acres are confined to two special 
crops, strawberries and lima beans. I have 
been growing strawberries for over 20 years. 
Yet after reading the fine articles in Amer- 
ican Agriculturist and experiment station re- 
ports, I have better and broader ideas for my 
1907 crop. Details for the preparation of the 
land and the application of fertilizers are 
better understood. Different varieties require 
peculiar soils, all of which should be in a 
high state of culture, bone and potash hav- 
ing beer used iiberally. Mulch by all means 
at the first freeze, and in early spring top- 
dress with 100 pounds nitrate of soda per acre 
as soon as growth begins. Later, before bud- 
ding, apply from 400 to 600 pounds straw- 
berry fertilizer high in potash, letting light 
mulch remain on the beds, which keeps the 
fruit clean and bright. It is essential that 
the land be plowed late in the fall. This 
crop can be placed on the list of money-mak- 
ing crops. 

Lima beans also require rich land well fer- 
tilized with manure, from 15 to 20 tons an 
acre. I plant in hills 4% feet each way and 
cultivate often. .Two plants left in a hill are 
sufficient, and the vines should be tied to 
poles. Cultivation throughout the season will 
not only keep the pods green, but will pro- 
long the crop. Last year I had 17,000 \hills 
on nearly seven acres, and harvested 1500 

bushels beans. The crop was 





With my herd, the winter ra- age. 


tion consists of four quarts 
corn and oats mixed; two 
quarts gluten, and one pint oil 
meal every morning and night 
at time of milking. I have 
never noticed any bad results 
in the character of the milk 
or cream from the use of this 
feed. ‘When handled in this 
way there certainly is no odor 
perceptible, and I find it a very 
convenient ration to handle. 1 
usually feed cut corn fodder 
until about January 20. This is 
given to the cattle at the rate 
of three basketfuls to a cow. 
After January.20, I begin feed- 
ing clover hay. 

To reduce the number of 
bacteria in milk, cleanliness 
must be the motto of every 
dairyman. The closed-top milk 
* pail must be used if best re- 
sults are expected. The cows’ 
udders must be well wiped and 
the first milk discarded. I 
never use the first two or three 


strippings, believing that it ts introduced into the United States about 1838. 


more sanitary and better all 


and Guernsey. 





SPLENDID TYPES OF DUTCH-BELTED CATTLE 


Dutch-Belted cattle came originally from Holland and were first anything to suit me. We re- 


light, it being a very wet sea- 
son, causing heavy drop all 
through harvesting season. 

I am an advocate of small 
acreage in high cultivation, and 
to practice economy in farm- 
ing one must learn just the 
kind of plant food neéded to 
make the crop and then apply. 








In the Management of Stock 
why is it that men who have 
lots of money and good, pure- 
bred stock have not buildings 
and accommodation which an 
ordinary farmer could copy and 
not waste time, manure and 
feed in so doing? Men who 
go to these farms to see pure- 
bred stock expect to see there 
what they can copy to advan- 
tage, not merely in the build- 
ings but also in the equipment 
and management. For some 
time I have been endeavoring 
to find the best plan for a set 
of outbuildings for a dairy 
farm and I have not found 


These cattle are not lack- quire buildings that will main- 
ing in hardiness and in size are about intermediate between the Holstein tain the animals in a good con- 
sini Gn Maer i om a They are good milkers and fairly hardy in this country. 
' o : They mature rapidly and are not what are considered heavy feeders. 


dition of health and comfort 


firm believer in sanitary milk. Color is black with a sharply defined, broad, white band around the and at the same time are so 
Farmers could produce more body, as indicated in the illustration reproduced herewith. The splen- conveniently arranged as to 


of it if they were more care- 


The cow.on the left 


did animals here pictured were shown by F. R. Sanders of New Hamp- ae 
ful about ‘these little details shire at varioys fairs in the eastern circuit last fall. eee anne. Sees eat Qe 

: * is Silver Sheen, two years old, and the one on the right is Sophie’s Pride, 
Our milk is separated or three years old. They were prize winners wherever shown. 


nure.—[Dr J. W. Robertson; 
Ontario. 
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_BEST CULTURAL METHODS FOR POTATOES 


_PROF WILLIAM STUART, VERMONT é 


The successful production of a large crop 
of merchantable potatoes is, under existing 
conditions, largely dependent upon: (1) 
Suitable soil; (2) sufficient plant food; (3) 
good seed of desirable varieties; (4) proper 
culture; and (5) thorough spraying. Neglect 
on the part of the grower to supply any or 
all of these conditions inevitably lessens the 
resultant crop. 

Soils best adapted to potato culture are 


584 


those of well-drained, sandy or gravelly loam’ 


or clay loam composition, containing an 
abundance of humus and fairly retentive 
of moisture. Those that_are not adapted to 
potato culture and which should not be used 
where possible to avoid it, are heavy clay or 
very light, sandy soils. These should be 
avoided because ‘of their poor mechanical 
_/texture. Other soils that should not be de- 
voted to potato culture are those that are 
low or moist. These are not adapted to the 
crop, because on such soils the potato vine 
is almost sure to blight badly. Good air 
and soil drainage are essential to success, at 
least to the greatest degree of success. 

A clover sod is generally considered espe- 
cially desirable to turn under for a potato 
crop. This should be plowed in the fall un- 
less the exposure of the soil is such as to 
cause undue washing by heavy fall and spring 
rains. Plow as deeply as the character of 
the soil will permit, say 6 to 8 or more 
inches. In the spring, preparatory to plant- 
ing, fit the land as thoroughly as possible 
with cutaway or spring-tooth and smoothing 
“harrow. In lieu of clover sod, any land an- 
swering the above requirements that is in 
good tilth will give fairly satisfactory re- 
sults. Thorough preparation should be the 
keynote on any soil. 


FERTILIZATION NECESSARY 


If the land is thought to be lacking in 
both humus and plant food these deficiencies 
can be supplied by a good application of 
barnyard manure. This should be spread 6n 
the land after plowing in the fall and thor- 
oughly incorporated with it in the spring 
fitting. Applications of green manures in 
the spring are not desirable, as they tend to 
produce scabby tubers. If well rotted ma- 
nure is available it may be used. Usually 
on soils well supplied with humus, commer- 
cial fertilizers will serve the purpose much 
better than barnyard manures, as they may 
be applied in definite proportions to suit 
the needs of the plant. 

Early .potatoes require more liberal ap- 
plication of quick-acting fertilizers than do 
late ones. An application of 1000 pounds 
of a commercial fertilizer containing nitro- 
gen 5%, phosphoric . acid 8% and potash 
10%, has been found to give good satisfac- 
tion with early potatoes on light soils. Much 
larger amounts than these are frequently 
used by truck growers near large cities. For 
late potatoes a less active stimulant is 
needed, as the plants have more time in 
which to develop. In this case. an applica- 
tion of 800 to 1000 pounds commercial fer- 
tilizer containing nitrogen 2 to 3%, phos- 
phoric acid 6 to 8% and potash 8 to 10% 
is considered sufficient. Each grower, how- 
ever, must determine, in a large measure, 
the requirements of his own soil. Combina- 
tion manuring with commercial fertilizers 
and barnyard manures is frequently prac- 
ticed to good advantage. An application of 
eight to ten cords manure per acre in the 
fall,‘ followed with 500 to 600 pounds of a 
quick-acting commercial fertilizer when fit- 
ting the land or dropped in the furrow at 


planting time, usually insures a_ thrifty 
growth of plants. Some prefer broadcasting. 
GOOD SEED OF DESIRABLE VARIETIES 

As a rule, too little attention is paid by 
the average grower to the quality of the seed 
tubers or to the selection of desirable varie- 
ties: Seed potatoes kept at a uniformly low 
temperature of 33 to 40 degrees during the 
winter and not allowed to sprout in early 
spring will give stronger and more vigorous 
plants than those kept under less favorable 
conditions, because they will not be. wilted 
nor will their stored energy have been dis- 
sipated by premature sprouting. 

Another governing factor in the vigor of 
the plant is that of the size of the seed tu- 
ber used. Generally speaking, the use of 
one-eye seed pieces will not give as good re- 
sults as medium-sized tubers halved or 
planted Whole. There are some exceptions, 
however, to this rule, as in the case of varie- 
ties having numerous eyes, each of which are 
capable of producing several sprouts. With 
such varieties, a one or two-eye piece will 
give better satisfaction than a whole or half 
tuber. 

The selection of vigorous, prolific varieties 
of good quality materially aids in the pro- 
duction of a profitable potato crop. A good 
commercial variety of potato for most mar- 
kets should have white or flesh-colored skin, 
be smooth and regular, roundish oblong, or 
kidney-shaped, shallow eyes and, mealy when 
cooked. For the early crop, Early Ohio, 
Early Rose, Six Weeks, Thorburn’s Early 
and Triumph are considered desirable; while 
for late crop the Delaware, Green Mountain, 
Carman_No 3, Rural New Yorker and Sir 
Walter Raleigh usually give satisfactory re- 
sults. All of the latter varieties are vigor- 
ous and prolific and of fairly good quality. 

Within the past three years another qual- 
ity is being sought after in both vine and 
tuber, that of resistance to blight and rot. 
As to the probability of securing such a va- 
riety, it is as yet too eatly to say, but from 
indications of results secured las. Zaer at 
the Vermont agricultural experiment statiem, 
there seems good reason for hoping that in 
the near future varieties with more or less 
strongly developed disease-resisting quali- 
ties will be offered by the seedsmen. The 
importance of the potato crop and the seri- 
ousness of blight and rot make this under- 
taking a very desirable field of investigation. 


MANAGEMENT OF THE HOME GARDEN 
M. C. THOMAS, OHIO 

Our garden is long, thus enabling us to 
do most of the work by horse power. The 
ground is thoroughly pulverized and fined 
and the crops grown are planted in long, 
straight, even rows. We have a wheél gar- 
den plow and this is used to make the fur- 
row when peas, beans, corn, ete, are to be 
planted. .Where a furrow_is not needed, as 
in setting onion sets, the rows are made with 
a line. 

In the near future I expect to have a 
garden seed drill which will be much faster 
and just as accurate as hand planting. We 


‘have found in cultivating, the garden that it 


is the stitch in time that saves nine. The 
garden wants to be cultivated often, never 
permitting a crust to form, and, above all, 
keep down the weeds. For working up close 
to young and tender plants the wheel garden 
plow is an indispensable tool. With mine 
I can do as much work in an hour as I can 
do with a hand hoe in three, and do it much 
easier. 

In planting the garden we consult the 
tastes of the different members of the fam-, 


. frost, air and water. 





MARKET AND KITCHEN GARDEN 


ily and try to grow vegetables that all like. 
This season we will plant onions, icttuce, rad- 
ishes, carrots, parsnips, early and late cab- 
bages, tomatoes, sweet-corn at different in- 
tervals, peas, beans, cucumbers, sweet and 
Irish potatoes, etc. We grow the onions 
from sets. I prefer the white ones, as they 
are milder than the reds. In growing lettuce 
we use different varieties, but prefer the 
black-seeded varieties with curled leaves, as 
we think these are more crisp and tender 
than the .white-seeded. ° 

We raise French Breakfast radishes exclu- 
sively. They grow rapidly and are very 
tender. In growing peas I have never found 
anything that will beat the Earliest of All. 
It is a half-dwarf, a good yielder and very 
early. I have planted them April 10 and they 
were ready for use June 15. By planting at 
intervals, we have a succession of this ex- 
cellent vegetable. 

In the list of snap beans I know of noth- 
ing better than the Black German Wax. They 
are ready for the table by July I. In the 
list of cucumbers we have settled. upon the 
White Spine, and of all the different varie- 
ties of tomatoes I prefer the Stone, as it is 
very hardy, a good bearer, uniform and 
smooth, which is an important factor. In 
planting the garden’ the vegetables should be 
selected and planted at such times as will 
insure a continuous supply from early spring 
until well into the following winter. 


THE QUESTION OF UNDERGROUND SILOS 
INQUIRY BY E. F. RICHMOND 

I have had no experience with silos: Al! 
that I have seen illustrated and~ described 
have been erected above ground, or mainly so. 
The object apparent in the construetion of all 
of them seems to be the exclusion of air as 
far as possible. Generally the silos described 
are to be constructed of double wooden walls, 
strongly hooped with iron. Tarred paper is 
used to more effectually exclude. the-air. 

With lumber at present prices they are ex- 
pensive, and being alternately filled with wet 
silage and drying out when empty, cannot, in 
the nature of things, be very durable. Re- 
inforced cement has been occasionally recom- 
mended. In such cases, though, the structure 
contemplated seqms always to be above the 
surface of the ground. 

Why not make them almost if not entirely 
below the ground, after the manger of cis- 
terns? A comparatively light wall carefully 
backed with earth when built, would more 
successfully resist the pressure of the silage 
than any wall built above the ground, and 
would be more protected from the action of 
The labor Of hoisting 
the silage to the surface for use from the 
underground silo is counterbalanced by the 
power used to elevate the silage in filling the 
silo constructed above the ground; and there 
are no openings in the sides of the under- 
ground Silo to weaken the wall or te be fitted 
with doors or covers, as in the other. 

Now there may be, and quite possibly is, 
some good reason for the apparent general 
preference for a silo built above the ground, 
which has not occurred to me. If so, what 
is it? Will someone who knows Kindly ex-, 
plain? It would seem that the silo cistern, 
constructed of cement, is the cheapest, best 
and most durable. bs 

REPLY BY PROF THOMAS SHAW 


The criticism that silos made of timber are 
expensive relatively and do not fast many 
years is well taken. Because of this, increas- 
ing cost with advance in the price of lumber, 
and because of the shart duration, relatively, 
of a wooden silo, I am satisfied that in the 














near future silos will be built mainly of re- 
imforced concrete.: It is entirely practicable, 

The only objection to building the silo be- 
low ground or largely so where the drainage 
is good, is the labor of taking the silage ont 
ef the silo from day to day. It would heave to 
be raised by some kind of power. This would 
involve much loss of time in the aggregate. 
When the silo is above ground, the silage is 
thrown down a shute, which is quickly and 
easily done, compared with lifting by some 
kind of power. If this objection could be 
overcome, there would be no serious objection 
to building silos in the ground. While it is 
true that power is required to raise the ¥i- 
lage to get it into the silo, it is also true that 
the power is so concentrated that but little, 
relatively, is spent in using it. 


SUCCESSFUL WORK WITH THE CORN CROP 


WILLIAM M. COOK, PREBLE COUNTY, 0 





I have been interested in corn growing for 
1l years, and with favorable seasons and im- 
proved soil conditions we have nearly doubled 
our yield of former years, until we are now 
producing from 60 to 70 bushels skelled corn 
per acre. We used to consider the black loam 
much the best soil, but with more perfect .cul- 
tivation the clay soil is giving just as good 
returns. Our farm is divided into thirds: One 
part is planted to corn, one to wheat and 
one to clover. Wheat follows corn either 
with a small drill going between the rows or 
after the corn is shocked, when a large drill 
is used. The following March clover is sown 
among the wheat. Thus every three years 
each field is in corn. All the clover straw 
has remained on the land as a mulch since I 
have controlled it. The clover sod is broken 
early in the spring with a disk plow to a 
depth of from 6 to 7 inches. Bach day the 
plow is stopped in time to harrow the day’s 
plowing before it dries. out; and after each 
rain the crust is broken at once. Our time 


of planting varies with the season. Usu- 
ally we get our seed in about the first week 
in May, but this is a late season. 

I am a firm believer in a corn planter, and 
have used one for a number of years with 
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good success. This spring I contemplate put- 
ting in 85 acres of corn. For fertilizers we 
use the barnyard manure and a commercial 
fertilizer. The mantre is applied to the clo- 
ver with a spreader one year before corn is 
planted on that ground, at the rate of ten 
loads to an acre. The commercial fertilizer 
gives good results on wheat. In the tests we 
wer deceived by the fine growth of the stalks, 
but the yield of corn was.not increased. The 
manure spreader is one of the best labor 
savers I have on the farm, I do not see how 
I could possibly do without one now, and 
think more farmers should have them on 
their places. After planting, the soil is 
worked constantly with the harrow or weeder. 
The first cultivation is shallow if the ground 
has been kept in fine condition; but if the 
ground is solid we adopt the deep plowing. 
Later cultivations are shallow and are con- 
tinued as often as the rains pack the soil; 
if no rains, we continue cultivation at fre- 
quent, intervals. 

Before plowing we go over the land with 
a spike-tooth harrow. Formerly we have been 
using a riding cultivator after the crop is up, 
but this year we will fise a two-row plow. 
The cultivator is used until the corn is too 
large, at which time we resort to a drag with 
a dozen teeth slanting back and through it 
about 2 inches and which is pulled between 
the rows. This instrument is used partly for 
the corn and partly for the wheat which is 
to follow the corn crop. 

Our crop usually matures so'that it can 
be harvested the last half of September, or 
the first of October. About half the crop is 
cut with a corn binder, and shocked and 
shredded as soon as the hard freezes have 
come. The remainder is husked and cribbed 
the last of October and the first of Novem- 
ber. Our yield last year was about 60 bush- 
els an acre. Most of the corn is fed to hogs. 
Some sweet corn is raised, and this is hogged 
off, as is the expression in this section, the 
last of August. Following this, field corn is 
used in the same way, partly to save labor 
and to add fertility to the soil. The prevail- 
ing price for corn now is 40 cents a bushel. 

My seed corn is selected from the stalk 





EXCELLENT TYPE OF DORSET RAM 


The beautiful animal shown above was a prize winner at the Royal agricultural 


show in England. 


He was considered one of the best in his class. 
ductive,-the ewes producing a large percentage of twin lambs. 


Dorsets are very pro- 
For this reason they are 


especially valuable for the production of winter lambs, as the ewes breed at almost any 


season. 


It is an old breed, but its type has been well preserved. Both sexes have horns, 


and for this reason breeders prefer them, because of their ability to stand fight and pro- 


tect themselves when chased by dogs. 


before husking time, and this is stored in a 
well-ventilated loft in the barn, above the 
driveway, through which a good current of 
air passes. Corn is placed only one ear deep. 
For the past 20 years we have grown the 
Leaming variety on the farm and for the last 
five years we have also grown Ried’s Yellow 
Dent. These are both such splendid varie- 
ties of corn and mature so well in this sec- 
tion that we cannot decide between them 
as to which is the superior. 

In the future, more fall plowing will be 
done on our farm, as so much moisture is 
lost .in the spring before the plowing can be 
done. It is also a well-known fact that fall- 
plowed land will take up more moisture dur- 
ing the winter months than unplowed 
land. 3 


THE GENERAL PURPOSE HORSE 
C. H. GANSON, OHIO 

I get the best results from horses weigh- 
ing 1200 to 1300 pounds. -These horses are 
used for general purposes. They must: have 
good action, be compactly built, something 
on the old Morgan type, but a little larger. 
Such horses are large enough to haul a rea- 
sonable load on our roads and can do a good 
day’s work on the average farm. They are 
useful on the road for light work. The most 
useful horses for my general work are good, 


“snappy creatures. 


I have but little trouble in breaking our 
colts, as we treat them kindly, handling them 
considerably while they are young. We 
never have any trouble with them when they 
are old enough to break. I believe in giving 
good care to colts as well as werk horses. 
In my experience, a horse not properly cared 
for as a colt does not develop as early as 
one that receives proper attention. Horses 
should also be housed in bad weather. I 
believe in giving plenty of good, wholesome 
food. Horses should have special attention, 
and the man who succeeds is the one who 
keeps a close eye on the individuals. 





I Plant the black variety of popcorn from 
May 15 to June 1. Two hundred hills will 
furnish ample corn for a small family. Fer- 
tilize in the hill with hen droppings when 
ready to hill up. It matures in abcut 95 days, 
and is ready for popping after two weeks’ 
drying near the kitchen stove. For early use 
I like the turnip beet. When the little beets 
are about 2 inches in diameter we can some 
of them for winter use. They are much more 
tender-and fresher than those put in the cel- 
lar. I plant the long kind for winter use. If 
planted in trenches*the. dirt may be hoed even 
with the tops as they grow and overcome the 
tendency to grow out of the ground and be- 
come tough and woody. For winter use they 
should not be planted until the last week in 
June, and a little later may do.—[L. E. Hud- 
son, Jefferson County, N Y. 


Those Who Keep Sheep, and especially be- 
ginners, should be careful not to house them 
too closely. The chief protection that tle 
mature sheep wants Is from winds and fall- 
ing storms. Give them such protection and 
a dry bed and from choice they will usually 
prefer to lie in the yard, unless they have 
been accustomed to lie within by shutting 
them in at night. 


Stimulators for fowls are not necessary 
to keép the birds healthy and vigorous. Any 
action they may seem to have is at best tem- 
porary and is sure to leave the fowl in a 
worse plight than before. With proper man- 
agement there is never any need to use 
them. 
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Destroys all Leaf-Eating Insects 


Tt is estimated that insects destroy % to % the entire yield of farm and 
» Arsenate of Lead is the best insecticide for the use 
st, because it destroys all leaf-eating insects, sticks 
to the foliage in spite of rain and wind, and because it cannot burn or scorch 
the e no matter how strong @ solution is used. Swift’s Arsenate of Lead 
and recommended by leading fruit growers, truck farmers, horti- 
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Early Vegetables Easily haan: 

, ©: E. HUNN, OOBNELL Sh 

> of all the crops hastened by the use 
of hotbheds, perhaps onions show the 
best results both as to early maturity 
of the crop and the increased yield. 
Qnion seed sown in the flats.or in 
soil ever the manure in early March 


will produce plants large enaugh to’ 


set out the first or second week in 
April. The young plants should not 
he allewed to grow tall and spindling, 
but should be sheared or cut back, 
taking about 1 inch of the tops off. 

If the season for planting out is 
late, this cutting-back may be prac- 
ticed mere than once; and at the 
time of plani-ng inte the ground, the 
plants should be cut back so that the 
tops will remain upright.. In setting 
out, do not set the bulb deep, only 
enough te hold the plant upright. 
Set the plants from 8 to 4 inches apart 
in the rows, having the rows, if in a 
kitehen garden, 12 inches apart; if in 
a field crop, 18 inches between the 
rows. If the seil is in a good moist 
eond.tion at the time of setting the 
plants will take hold at ence of the 
soil and grow with great rapidity. 

After the hobted has served the pur- 
pose of growing plants for the garden, 
it may be used to grow plants of late 
cabbage or for the main-crep of 
eelery. One einer use te which it 
may be put is ta plant cucumber or 
melon seeds directly in the frames 
where the may be protected by the 
where they may be pro*eeted by the 
outgrew the frames before the sé3- 
son is over; but s the hotbeds are 
usually in some out-of-the-way corner, 
the vines will not he unsightly and 
the yield is usually enormous. 


~~ 


Red Rust Proof Oats in South Carolina 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 








The particulars regarding this 
great crop of oats were not forwarded 
by the grower, Mr HB. C. Haynsworth 
of Sumpter, § C, uatil April_19, after 
the list of contestants had been made 
out. The grower of this crop is cer- 
tainly entitled to at least favorable 
notice, although it is unfortunate that 
the details were not forwarded 
sooner. 

This crop of Texas red, rust proof 
eats Was grown on a sandy loam soil 
underlaid with open clay. The land 
had originally produced a growth, it 
is -supposed, of pine, oak, hickory 
and’ dogwood. The soil is gray in 
color, and is naturally well drained. 
In 1908 cotton was grown on the 
land, in 1904 cotton, which gave near- 
ly seyen-eighth bale per acre, and 
in 1905 spring sown oats, which 
yielded about 60 bushels per gere. 
Cowpea hay followed the same sea- 
sen, which yielded about two tons 
per acre. In addition was @ large 
amaeunt ef fallen vines which cauld 
not be eut by the mower, and this 
was plowed under when preparing the 
land for the oats. 

For the crop of 1905 the land was 
plowed in October to the Aepth of 12 
inches, and for the epop of 1} to 
the depth of 8 inches. The former 
was done by four horses, the latter 
hy two. The seed Was sown. late in 
Qctober. The disking was done with~ 
the seed drill while applying the fer- 
tilizer used previous to sewing the 
grain. The fertilizers enmprinnd 100 
pounds cottonseed meal, pounds 
kainit and 200 pounds acid phosphate. 
Toward the end of March 128 pounds 
nitrate of soda were sown by hand 
on the growing crop. The cost of the 
fertilizer used was $5.14. Two bushels 
of seed were sown with the grain drill 
crossing at fright angles the drill 
marks made while sewing the ferti- 
lizers. No harrowing follawed the 
sowing as the ridges between the fur- 
rows in -which. the grain was, de- 


} posited are considered an adyantage 





Mr 
Haynsworth ‘states that it is the com- 


in to ng ‘winter protection. 
mon - practice te. cultivate with the 
weeder after appiving the nitrate, but 
this was.not-done in the present in- 
stance, because of unfavorable weath- 
er conditions. * 

The ‘grain was hafvested June x 
when fully, if mot ovérripe. On 
June 2 heayy and repeated showers 
fell-and subsequently, se that-to dry 
the crop the sheaves Had to be turned 
three times. The ‘raifi, to some ex- 
tent, damaged the crap. The winter 
was rather wet: for the oats, but the 
temperature was faydrable and the 
gtowth from the first was yigorous. 

The total yield- of cleaned grain 
was 3456 pounds. The measured 
bushe] weighed 28 pounds. Taking 
the measured bushel as 32 pounds, 
the yield would be 108 bushels from 
the acre. This, in point of yield, 
would make .Mr Haynswortk second 
among the contestants who have re- 
ported. 


Basket and fs an Box 
ticle in js sy Rrittitiiat , Ne % 


ly about making bologna sausage on 
the farm should haye read: Three 
tables ns black pepper,one teaspoon 
saltpeter, one-half teaspoon cinna- 
mon. Hang the sausages up as soon 
as they are made so they will settle 
own. Put in the seasoning after the 
first time through thé grinder. This 
Saves mixing by hand:—-{H..D, Matz, 
Lebanon County, , Pa 


Holstein Cattle—A.” P., Pannsylva- 
nia: This breed of cattle is adver- 
tised regularly in our’ columns. There 
is no law to prevent a man from 
feeding silage te mileh cows. Bor- 
dens dc not permit their. patrens to 
use it, but thére is no state law regu- 
lating it. 


Identity Unknowu—One of our 
friends and correspondents from 
Baldwinville, N ¥, haS forwarded a 
photo of himself. "Phere is no name on 
the picture and we have no means of 
identifying it. Will the person who 
sent it drop us a ecard regarding it. 








Farm Manures—I notice that in my 

article on Summer disposal of ma- 
nures, ‘printed in American Agricul- 
turist May 4, 1907, the type makes me 
say under “manure for grass crops,’ 
that one plot received each year a 
dressing of 1060 pounds chemical fer~ 
tiligers” It should fread eyery five 
years. On the next page, first col- 
umn, the yalue of the smaller appli- 
corer prove be $10:08 instead of 
haries Pharne, Director 

hie Ripe ment Station. 





A few words in reference to a ques- 
tion asked by Albert 8 Augel!l and 
answered by H. HB. Cook af Lewis 
county, N ¥, im a recent issue of 
American Agriculturist. He advised 
him not to dig out and build an un- 
derground stable for cattle. My ex- 
perience has been diiferent. I ‘have 
been in the dairy business more or 
l¢ss, years, and“ am at present 
shipping milk to Cleveland. About 
a4 ears ago J put my caws down stairs 

he basement, with cement floors. 
y have never done anythink that has 
given me as much satisfaction. My 
cows never get eold,‘only ag I let 
them out to water. In that time I 
haye not lost @ caw, ‘neyer paid $1 
for a sick cow, and anly twiee had 
one off feed. I make more milk in 
winter than I can in‘summer. One 
thing I attribute my gaed luck to, is 
for a number of years I fed beets or 
carrats once a day. Heets preferred. 


If I don’t raise enough; I buy. In 
this way I keep my. cows_in good 
condition. —[John Cramblett, Lake 


County, oO. 





BUSINESS NOTICE 


For the Land’s 5 Saket—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 

















A FUTURE GARDENER IN. THE TRENCHES 





A Handy Spraying Tower 


8 B. HARTMAN, MICHIGAN 





With the advent of the San Jose 
scale, it becomes doubly important 
that we get into the tops of the high- 
est trees, and to do this we must have 
a platform to raise us considerably 
above the ground. I use a kind of 
stepladder platform for this purpose, 
so arranged that two men can easily 
set it on or off the low-down platform 
wagon. It is 5 feet wide and 8 feet 
long at the base, and tapers so the 
platform, which is about 7 feet above 
the wagon platform, is about 3 feet 
square, while the posts go up 3 feet 
higher to form supports for a railing. 

Two 2x4’s form the back posts, the 
other two being’1x10-inch boards with 
1x8 boards inserted between them 
every 11 inches for steps. The step 
side is not so steep but that one can 
easily walk up or down it with a 
spray pole in his hands or can stand 
on them and spray. With a 10-foot 
spray rod, one can reach the tops of 
the highest trees, while another oper- 
ator below sprays tke trunks and 
lower branches. Thus the tree is 
sprayed from both above and below, 
which insures a much better job than 
could otherwise be done. 





Destroying the Spring Canker Worms 


PROF H. A. GOSSARD, OHIO EXPER STA 





When full-grown, the caterpillar is 
about an inch long and varies in color 
from greenish yellow to dusky or even 
dark brown. The body’ is lined longi- 
tudinally with narrow, pale stripes, 
their color increasing in intensity 
toward the middle of the sides of the 
body. One brood of caterpillars ap- 
pears annually. The winter is passed 
under ground in the pupa or chrys- 
alis stage. 

Orchards which are regularly 
sprayed for fungous disease and cod- 
ling moth are seldom troubled much 
by canker worms. If they’ are at all 
numerous, the trees should be sprayed 
before blooming with bordeaux to 
whieh paris green or arsenate of lead | 
has been added. This spraying is | 
usually made with bordeaux in the 
regular course of orchard work to 

revent scab and leaf-spot; the ad- 


ition of poison to the spray will help 


~ 


HORTICULTURAL PRACTICE 


more poisonous than the first one, be- 
cause grown canker worms require a 
strong dose of poison. 


Banding the trees to. prevent the 


ascent of the female moths is the 
cheapest and most effective remedy. 
One of the earliest forms of collar 


used for this purpose was made by ty- 
ing a piece of rope about the trunk 
and inserting between the rope and 
the bark strips of tin, which were 
bent downardly and outwardly, thus 
making a collar with a downward 
flare. z 


Timely Advice to Grape Growers 


Grape vines in certain sections of 
mortheasten Ohio have been serious- 
ly injured by disease since 1905. Early 
in August last year, Prof A. D. Selby 
and J. M. Van Hook, of the experi- 
ment station, made an investigation 
and found that the leaves and tender 
shoots showed the first signs of the 
disease, drooping and finally drying 
up while the berries shriveled: They 
say the possible ineffectiveness of bor- 
deaux alone is indicated by the de- 
velopment of the trouble in the sta- 
tion’s vineyards under thorough 
spray treatment from year to year. 
While it is true that applications 
were not always mude before the 
opening of the buds in spring thor- 
ough spraying was practiced during 
the usual period. 





Somewhat greater efficiency may be 


expected, perhaps, from _ stronger 
sprays or washes of bordeaux upon 
the vines in early spring, say im- 
mediately before the opening of the 
buds. This treatment was recom- 
mended by Atkinson of Cornell uni- 
versity. 

For many years,.in Europe and, Al- 
geria, and more recently in South 
Africa and Australia, 5 to 10% solu- 
tions of sulphuric acid in water or 
of sulphuric acid and iron sulphate 
in water, have been employed and 
generally with reported favorable re~ 
sults. 

For trial in Ohio, the grape belts of 
Pennsylvania and New York, the fol- 


lowing formula is suggested: Sul- 
phate of iron crystals, 200-to 225 
pounds; commercial sulphuric acid, 


15 pounds (1 gallon), and water, to 
make 50 gallons. 

Pour acid upon the crystals of sul- 
phate in a wocden vessel. Dilute at 
first cautiously, using hot water if 
possible, stirring until all sulphate is 
dissolved. This may mean to make 
the volume 30 or 40 gallons. Where 
smaller quantities are needed, frac- 
tional portions of the given formula 
may be employed. No more than 
needed should be made up. The dan- 
ger of burns from the acid solution 
must always be heeded; protections 
of hands and face will moreover be 
wise when one undertakes to apply 
this acid solution. 

It is recommended that vineyardists 
give early attention to the examina- 


tion of dying vines or groups of vines, 
and that in all such cases careful ex- 
amination be made for any speci- 
mens indicating trouble. Every dead 
branch of a stock should call for ex- 
amination as the disease may begin 
in this way. It is possible that cen- 
ters of bird’s eye rot upon the berries 
in summer may be centers of this 
stem blight as well. Where very few 
vines show blight, and these are 
widely scattered, to remove and burn 
the diseased stocks may be the sim- 
Pplest practice. 

Where a series of vines show the 
trouble, it will be better to prune 


separately from healthy ones, and to | 
burn all litter, including possibly the | 


rough bark from the stems, prepar- 
atory to treating the stocks with the 
acid iron sulphate mixture here de- 
scribed either by spraying or by use 
of brush. When the disease is once 
known to occur in yineyards, it will 
be wise to go over the vines before 
pruning and mark those to be passed 
by the trimmers; these should be 
pruned separately, since it is not im- 
probable that the disease is spread 
along the rows by pruning first dis- 
eased and then healthy stocks. Cut- 
ting dead stocks before pruning liv- 
ing ones, is, therefore, to be avoided. 
It appears, that like other vine-grow- 
ing countries, we must now face the 
problems associated with this stem 
blight, which may be the same as 
with them. 





Circumventing the Vine Bugs 


MYRA BRADSHAW, ILLINOIS 





To protect cucumber, squash and 
melon vines from the bugs’ which de- 
stroy the leaves when the plants are 
small, use a cover of wire cleth such 
as is uséd in making window and door 
screens. After the season of screen 
making is over odd pieces of wire 
cloth can be had for little or nothing, 
and can be used to good advantage in 
this way. 

The pieces should be 20 inches 
square, but smaller ones can be pieced 
together to make them of the required 
size. Round the corners to make them 
circles 20 inches in diameter, then cut 
a straight slit from one side to the 
center. This allows the two cut edges 
to be drawn together and lapped so as 
to form a cone-shaped cover which is 
placed over a hill of plants. 

Earth is banked up around the 
cones and the plants are free from 
bugs till they become too large to re- 
main under cover any longer, after 
which the bugs have little effect on 
them. 

Another good way is to make box 
frames of lumber 6 or 8 inches wide, 
making the frames 16 inches square, 
having no bottom.and the top of wire 
cloth or mosquito netting. Use these 
in the same way as the cones and 
after the season is over pack them 
away for another season. They will 
last for years if the wire is painted 
occasionally to preveut rusting. 
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DAIRY INTERESTS 


Dairymen insist on Their Rights 


DR JAMES LOW, DIRECTOR STATE VETERI- 
WARY COLLEGE 

‘A farmer in this section lost five 
cows, and sent for an inspector. Am 
not. sure whether he tested the re- 
mainder of the herd or not, but he 
said he did not think they died of 
tuberculosis. The inspector took the 
remaining cows to Albany to have 
them tested there, and said if they 
were condemned the owner should be 
notified. It is said that the last cows 
died from neglect and exposure as the 
cows were left for weeks at a time to 
careless help. Now, was the farmer 
competied to let those cows be taken 
away? Can they not be properly 
treated at home? Is the farmer com- 
pelled to do this, or is there not a 
ehance here for crooked work, and 
the farmer not receiving his rights? 
I want to know what is right on both 
sides of the question.—[{S. W. &., 
Montgomery County, N Y. 

The five cows that died on the 
farm before the arrival of the in- 
spector, do not count in the questien 
of state indemnity. They died in the 
owner’s hands and were his loss. The 
right of the commissioner of agri- 
culture, or his delegate, to remove 
from the farm the other cows which 
had come under suspicion may be a 
question of hair-splitting by shrewd 
lawyers. The commissioner (sec 62)! 
is distinctly empowered to quarantine 
“premises, farm or farms,” where 
“infections or contagious disease ex- 
ists,” “so that no domestic animal be 
removed from or brought into the 
premises or places quarantined,” 
“and shall prescribe such regulations 
as he may judge necessary or expe- 
dient to prevent the communication of 
the disease by infection or contagion, 
in any way from the places so quar- 
antined.” 

This appears to give him plenary 
power to take any course that he may 
deem necessary to prevent extension 
of infection. His right to remove cat- 
tle from presumably; infected prem- 
ises may, however, be legally dis- 
puted. In Mr Smith's letter, how- 
ever, it is not stated that the cows 
Were condemned nor appropriated by 
the state, because they were infected 
or suspected of an infectious disease. 
The inspector, it- is alleged, pro- 
nounced against tuberculosis, but it is 
not stated that he diagnesed any 
other infeetious disease in the dead 
or living. The initial excuse for the 
commissioner’s action,. the presence 
of infection, has not been decided, 
but the five deaths furnish some 
ground for suspicion, which it is con- 
structively the duty of the commis- 
sioner to clear up. “In section 63 of 
the agricultural law, there is, one 
provision which might be held to 
have a possible relation to this, see- 
ing that it empowers the commis- 
sioner to kill, ete, “any animals 
which, by contact or association with 
diseased animals, or by other ex- 
posure to infection or contagion, may 
be considered or suspected to be lia- 
ble to contract or communicate the 
disease sought to be suppressed or 
prevented.” But though this speaks 
of “diseased ‘animals’ without fur- 
ther immediate qualification, the 
whole subject refers to, and is re- 
stricted to communicable diseases, and 


| this is clearly expressed in the con- 


clusion of the extract quoted above. 
In Section 65 the commissioner is 
empowered to “prescribe such regu- 
lations as in his judgment may be 
thought suited for the suppression or 
prevention of the spread of any such 
disease,” and at any time “to alter or 
modify,” “to cancel or withdraw” the 
same.” 

His powers are plenary, being rTe- 
stricted mainly by the primary ob- 
ject of suppressing or circumscribing 
infection. This brings us back to the 
question of fact: Was an infect‘ous, 
contagious or otherwise communi- 











chble disease diagnosed in the dead ot 
living? - If not, it is difficult to sea 
how there was any good ground fons 
seizing the remaining animals on the 
part of the government. May it not 
rather be that the stock owner and 
inspector consulted and came to an 
agreement by which the cattle were 
removed to Albany for observation 
and investigation? if this was the 
case, it was an amicable and not 2 
compulsory arrangement, and, unless 
there was a distinct understanding to 
the contrary, the government would 
seem to have assumed a moral obli- 
gation to make any less good to the 
owner. 

The further question of the danger 
of extending disease by the removal 
of the affected animals by public 
conveyance to a new. lJocality would 
be determined mainly by the nature 
of the disease by which ‘the animals 
were affected. In general it is bad 
policy to move infecting animals, but 
with some infectious diseases the dan- 
ger of extension is incomparably 
greater than in the case of others. 
Much also would depend on where 
and how the animals were to be kept 
after they arrived at their new desti- 
nation, and what precautions were 
taken to obviate infection from the 
stock in transit, the.cars in which 
they were conveyed, from litter, ma- 
nure, loading banks, etc. 

With a deadly infectious disease, 
movement of the animals would seem 
on the face of it a very uncalled for 
risk. If there was no'infection there 
must have been some other apparent- 
ly good reason why government 
should. have taken possession of them 
and we must have seme further ex- 
planation before we can hope to un- 
derstand the case. The letter of your 
correspondent fails to give us that 
full and explicit information desir- 
able to. form a wise judgment of the 
case, which manifest!y,should be ap- 
proached with a full. knowledge of 
every part of the transaction and the 
reasons for the same. 





Good Work in Federal Meat Inspection 


Ata recent conferenee of the federal 
meat inspectors held at.Chicago about 
150 were present, every city where gov- 
erment’ inspection is being carried 
on, being represented. Among the 
big officials of the department of ag- 
riculture present were Sec Wilson, 
Chief Melvin of the bureau of ani- 
mal industry and Dr R. P. Steddom, 
chief of the fhspection bureau. In 
his ad@ress Chief Melvin stated that 
at present there -are 2029 inspection 
employees at work in 669 establish- 
ments throughout the country. This 
may be compared with 764 em- 
ployees in 163 establishments July 1, 
1906. 

* “Inspection has been withdrawn 
from 46 establishments,” said Dr 
Melvin. “Of these withdrawls twelve 
were for cause, principally on ac- 
count of failure te maintain the 
proper standard of sanitation. Some 
were withdrawn on account of pro- 
hibited preservatives, being used. 
Most of the establishments preferred 
to forfeit their interstate trade rath- 
er than stand tho loss from the con- 
demnation of animals and meat, and 
bear the expense of complying with 
sanitary requirements, This . fact 
emphasizes the necessity of a thor- 
ough state of city inspection in those 
meat establishments which are not 
now provided with federal inspec- 
tion.” 

Dr Melvin reported some trouble 
with railroads in carrying out the 
pure food law. He stated that while 
many roads seemed anxious to co- 
operate with the govyernent, there 
were some that did not comply with 
the regulations without vigorous pro- 
test. He stated that the utmost vigi- 
‘ance fs necessary in enforcing the 
meat inspection law not only as re- 


























gards safe guarding the health of 
citizens of the United States, but also 
for the purpose of maintaining our 
Jarge foreign trade in meat products. 
Packers have generally been willing 
to co-operate in the work. The cost 
of inspection as carried on so far is 
approximately 5 cents per head for 
cattle and calves, and 3 cents for 
sheep, swine and goats. 


Handling and Storing Wool 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 








As soon as the fleece is removed, it 
should be spread upon a folding box 
or table, the tnside being downward. 
The sides of this box fold inward, 
thus causing the sides of the fleece 
to overlap one another, and the ends 
likewise -cause a similar lapping in 
the other direction. The strings 
which are to tie the fleece are put 
into place in grooves for them before 
the fleece is folded. When thus fold- 
ed the strings are tied. The fleece is 
folded up and tied into a neat roll, 
the smooth under side of the wool 
only showing outward. No filth or 
tags should be rolled up with the 
wool, as this will be found out in 
time, and will seriously react against 
the seller. When no table is at hand, 
the fleece should be spread similarly 
on a clean surface. The sides should 
then be folded in and the wool rolled 
up in the opposite direction and sim- 
jlarly tied, using such twine as is 
made for the purpose. 


STOKING WOOL 

When the wool has been thus rolled 
up, it is next put into sacks awaiting 
shipment. The sacks are suspended 
so that they stand erect, and the re- 
spective fleeces are dropped into this. 
They are then tramped down or 
pressed down into the sacks which 
are sewed at the mouth when full, 
and are then stored in any dry place 
until ready to ship. Wool may be 
kept some time if necessary, but it 
is probably true that, taking one year 
with another, the price will average 
as much when the wool has first been 
removed after it has® been stored 
awhile. The wool is sometimes 
stored in a warehouse built for the 
purpose, convenient to some place of 


shipment. Of course, there are cer- 
tain charges, as a rule, for such 
storage. 

When the number of fleeces is 


small any dry place will answer in 
which to store the wool, that is free 
from -dust and dirt and protected 
from the same, and that is safe from 
injury by wild animals or rodents. 
Even when the number of fleeces is 
small, it may mean considerable to 
the owner to have them done up 
nicely and kept in good condition un- 
til sold. 


Selection and Care of Brood Sows 


RB. RB. ELLIOTT 








When possible, provision should be 
made during the summer to give the 
sow the run of a small grass plot or 
field, where she will be free from an- 
noyance from other farm stock. In 
the winter and early spring the barn- 
yard may be used for this purpose 
when the cows and horses are not at 
liberty. 

The sow while nursing requires lib- 
eral feeding, as the rearing of a large 
litter is a severe drain on the system. 
The foHowing foods are especially 
good; Skimmilk, buttermilk, bran and 
shorts, ground oats, wheat and barley, 
with a liberal supply of boiled roots 
and a grass run if possible. 

‘ With a little care and attention the 
little pigs can be taught to drink a 
little at from two to three weeks old, 
and thus lessen the demand on the 
dam, The best ‘method is to put a 
thallow, flat-bottomed trough or dish 
in a small enclosure in one corner of 
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SHEEP AND SWINE 


the pen, allowing the young pigs ac- 
cess to it at will, but where the sow 
cannot reach it. For the first day or 
two a little fresh milk might be used, 
afte: ard changing to sweet skim- 
milk warmed to blood heat. 

Good sows are often ruined at 
weaning time by the pigs being sud- 
denly taken away while there is still 
a large flow of milk. This will tend to 
produce inflammation or garget, and a 
number of blind teats may be the re- 
sult. The plan of removing all the 
pigs with the exception of one or two 
is also objectionable. It is a sudden 
check to the ones removed and the 
remainder will not, as a rule, take all 
the milk, besides running the risk of 
spoiling the sow. 

Feed the sow a spare diet giving 
such foods as a little dry grain, raw 
potatoes, etc, which will tend to ar- 
rest the secretion of milk. 





Dutch-Belted Cattle Men Meet 


Never has the Dutch-Belted cattle 
association of America held a more 
enthusiastic meeting than that in 
New York last week. The attend- 
ance. was larger, the reports of pros- 
perity more pronounced and the f- 
nancial condition better than ever be- 
fore. The secretary, H. B. Richards, 
reported that Volume 8 of the herd 
book, recently completed, shows an 
increase of over 50% of the average 
registries of the seven preceding vol- 
umes. 

D. B. Wilson of Connecticut was 
awarded professional exhibitors’ cup 
for prize-winning record at fairs last 
autumn; and Lancecote farm of New 
Jersey won a similar cup in the ama- 
teur class. Great interest was shown 
in the reports of F. R. Sanders of 
New Hampshire and H. W .Lance 
of New Jersey, who spent consider- 
able time in Holland last’ season 
studying the various herds, with a 
view to purchase breeding animals. 
They declared that though the for- 
eign cattle may be somewhat better 
average miikers than American spec- 
imens, these are, as a rule, more 
finely bred both asto formand mark- 
ings. 

A communication from the United 
States dairy division seeking to es- 
tablish uniform registry of animals 
of the various dairy breeds was re- 
ceived favorably and H. B. Richards 
appointed committee to attend a 
forthcoming conference of represen- 
tatives from the several dairy cattle 
clubs. Officers for the ensuing year 
are: President, John C. McInnes of 
Worcester, Mass; vice-president, H. 
W. Lance of Peapack, N J; secretary- 
treasurer, H.*B. Richards of Easton, 
Pa. 





Live Stock Affairs 


Extra Care for Work Horses—Es- 
pecially see that the horse has the 
best care when doing the hardest 
work. He should have care at all 
times, but especially at this time. 
You are putting him under unnatural 


‘conditions, and he must haye the ex- 


tra care to overbalance it. More feed 
and care are required at this time to 
keep up the vitality. 


Grain for Fattening Stock—Dr Lin- 
field of the Montana station found 
upon summarizing experiments that 
beef steers with clover hay as _ the 
rough feed made the best gains upon 
mixed grains crushed. Barley was 
second, wheat third and oats fourth. 
In all cases the grain was crushed 
or ground. 


“Water and Salt—Water, of course, 
is absolutely essential to full pro- 
duction of milk. It should always be 
fresh and, if possible, accessible to 
the cow at any time during the day 
or night. The same is true of salt. 
The cow should be allowed to get at 
it whenever she feels so disposed. 





The Dairy-Cow when giving a large 
flow of milk is accomplishing much 
work, so it is best to prepare the feed 
for rapid mastication when possible 
without too great cost. Grain should 
generally be ground and roots sliced. 





Lambs for Early Market—Corn 
meal is an excellent feed for the 
young lambs that are to be fattened 
quickly. After this comes bran. Lin- 
seed meal may be fed in small quan- 
tities. 





Lump on Jaw—W.H. M., Pennsyl- 
vanhia, has a cow that has a lump on 
her jaw. Mix two drams biniodide of 
mercury with two ounces lard. Rub 
a little @ the lump once a week and 
continue it for several months if 
needed. 


Personal 

Farmers of the Empire ,state have 
lost one of its champions in the death 
of John I. Platt of Poughkeepsie. He 
was confined to the house a few days 
only with pneumonia. Farmers re- 
member the persistent and energetic 
campaign conducted by the anti-barge 
canal league of which Mr Platt was 
one of the prime movers. He fought 
this scandalous hundred-million dollar 
ditch to the very last. Mr Platt was 
a public spirited man, having the in- 
terests of the whole state at heart, 
and his death is a distinctive loss. 
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‘Why You Should Have 
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Cream Harvester, 





of increased quantity and better 
quality of products, and because it 
removes much of the drudgery con- 
nected with dairy work. 

It makes no difference whether you 
are making your cream into dairy 
products on your own farm or are 
shipping to a creamery. In either 
case the separator is equally im- 
portant. It gives you more cream 
and leaves you the skimmed milk to 
be fed while yet warm gt ee or 
calves. If ground feed is added to 
aun i ink ine 
v | for feedi purposes as 
whole milk. This is one of the great 
advantages of a cream separator. 

Then, the three big advantages hae 
a@ separator are—more cream, 
work and fresh skimmed milk for 
feeding, and these are sufficient to 
pay the cost of a separator in a short 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


A Cream Harvester 


F you are beeping three or more time. Butnot all se 
pay you to own a same for you. 

1 because its 

use brings greater returns in the form 


ators will do the 
ome make more 
work inst of less work, for they 
are so hard to operate and so hard 
to clean. Watch out for these things 
when you buy a separator. 

It will pay you to call on the In- 
ternational local agent and examine 
The Dairymaid and Bluebell Separa- 
tors, There you can see by actual 
test how they will skim down to the 
one thousandth ek whether the 
milk be warm, cold, rich, viscid or old. 

You can try for yourself, and see 
how easily are operated. 
Notice in the illustration how the 
handle is at just the right height, and 
that thé supply can is low while the 
milk and cream spouts are high. 

You can see the excellent gearing, 
and how, though all the parts are 
covered to prevent dirt getting into 
the bearings, each is easily accessi- 
ble; how strong and simple they are, 
and how this will give them great du- 
rability. 


(INCORPORATED) 


simple con- 
struction isthe 






key note all 
through, and 
what rigid care 
is exercised to 
make every 
part just right, 
and exactly so 
as to get best 
results with 
the least 

















bell is a gear 
drive machine, and 
the Dairymaid is a chain drive— you 
can take your choice. If it isn’t con- 
venient for you to call on the agent, 
write for catalogs. These tell in concise 
descriptions and in many excellent illus 
trations what you will wish to know. 
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TWE ROOFING THAT Lasts 
A 

Gy a toate 

aaa Evoue. 


§ year quality, guaranteed, $1.00 per equare. 
10 year quality, guaranteed, $1.60 ger square, 

20 year quality, guaranteed, $3.00 per square. 
Money Back if not Satisfied 
Pa Square contains 108 square ft., and covers 100 

re Freight paid anywhere in United States 


nada on 6 squares or mere. Special prices on 
a7 ina lots. Send for samples. 


TH PARK & POLLARD COMPANY 


54 CANAL STREET. 





BOSTON, MASS 





Big Profits In Capons 
os ponizing is easy—soon 
learned. Complete outfit 
with free = a 
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® Bling & Son Ca. 2252 Arch St., 
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plenty of fresh, pure 
strong, healthy chi¢ks. 
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A ‘simple way to protect chicks at night from cats, 
other prowlérs is shown in the illgstration. 
fence is stretched across the lawn close to the coops and when the 
have all gone inside the coop is moved up until it touches the wire. 
to 
air at all times, 
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CHICKEN COOPS RROTECTED FROM PROWLERS 


rats and 
foot wide 


minks, 
A-l-inch mesh: 2 


It imsures 
in raising 


close the ecoops tight. 
an. absolute . necessity 





Raising a Brood of Chicks 


BALPH G. ‘WOoDBRIDGE, INGHAM Co, MICH 





I beliéve the most important points 
bé ‘observed in” mafiaging sitting 
hens aré to see that the hen has a 
good nest and-is free from lice. She 
should be kept in clean quarters and 
have plenty of feed and fresh water, 
should’ be taken Off the nest at least 
Once a day and allowed to remain off 
frém 15 minutes to half an hour, ac- 
cording to the weather; if any of the 
eggs get- broken the remaining eggs 
should be washed -in warm: water. 
The hen should .be dusted once a 
week and have a place-where she can 
dust herself, so as. to. be free from 
lice. 

After the chicks are old enough to 
run with the Hen, that~is, when 24 
or B86 hours old, they are placed in 
@ box or coop provided for the pur- 
pose, with their mother. If it’ is 


to 





| March, 
| 4% uncertain, these coops ate provided 





Philadelphia, Pa. | 





or earliér, when thé weather 


with glass fronts and the chicks kept 
in until they afte strong enough to 
run around well: Then they are al- 
lowed to run’ for a few days while 
their mother is shut up. The hen is 
generally let, o6ut after about three 
6r four days. I prefer dry feed, as 
this does not cause so much bowel 
trouble. Always keep plenty of grit 
and fresh water where the chicks 
can get it when wanted; if they are 
kept ‘on a gress run do not let them 
éut*in the morning until the dew~<is 
which shall protect the forest growth 
off the grass. 


-" 





Experiences in Goose Raising 





For hatching goslings, lL weuld pre- 


fer chicken hens to geese. I always 
put six eggs under each hen of the 
larger breeds, and at the end of the 
second week test out the infertile 
ones, and give five fertile eggs to each 
hen. It* is’ all foolishness” to think 
they will not hatch without sprink- 
ling I never sprinkle them It is 
not. a -bad idea to look at them the 
day they are due to hatch; some- 
times they need help. After they are 
a day old, if the weather is not too 
cold, put them in almost any kind of 
coop. A store box with slated front 
is good. Place it at ome end of an 
enclosure made of boards 12 inches 
high and as long as you care to have 
it. Let the coop form one end of the 
enclosure, and run the boards out at 
an angle, making it much wider at 
the opposite end. Be sure “to have 
this over some grassy plot, and moye 
as often as the goslings pick it off 
or -get it filthy. For the best feed I 
give bread moistened in milk, and 
over which I sprinkle fine grit. Be 
sure to keep water before them at 
all times. Later on, I feed a mash 


made of two parts bran and one part 
corn meal, to which I add about one- 
} Never let gos- 
till they are 
they are a 


tenth part beef meal. 
lings near running water 
@ | full-feathered. 


When 


couple of weeks old, let them out, both 
hen and goslings, ahd have free range 
away from running water, but feed 
three times a day just the same, and 
they will grow.—[C. L. M'Ferren, 
Richland County, O. 

We “have been raising Toulouse 
geese fOr a good many” years, and 
have had a Variety of experfencés. 
After hatching, let the goslings havé 
a good grass run, feeding very spar- 
ingly for the first week on bran, finely 
ground oats and very little corn meal. 
After the first week add a little 
chopped ‘meat ‘or meat meal t6 their 
diet. "Keep them away from water to 
swim in till they are full-feathéred, 
but give them ‘plenty to drink.—TG. 
H. Musick, McLean County, Til. 

In, goose raising I consider the loca- 
tion does not matter much so long as 
there is grass in plenty and the’ gos- 
lings are well cared for, keeping them 
in partial shade in the hottest. weath- 
er, and not allowing them to get wet 
or chilled. After they are strong and 





‘in food can cure dyspepsia. 





oD 
Health. 


It <a that a change 
“I deem 
you know how. 


CESNAE! GE te FO 


it my duty to let 


‘Grape-Nuts food has cured me of in- 


digestion. 

“ft had been troubled with it for 
‘Years, "until last year my doctor rec- 
ommended Grape-Nuts food to be 
used every morning. I followed in- 
structions end now I am entirely well 

“The Whole family like Grape-Nuts, 
we use four“packages a week. You 
are welcome to use this testimonial as 


|- you see fit.”” 


| perfect working order, 





get a good start, give plenty of range. | 


I do not consider ponds 
streams a necessity if one is careful to 
have plenty of water in pans or tubs 
where’ they can reach it at all times, 
changing it often.—Mrs W. J. Stew- 
art, Middlesex County, Mass. 

Geese need very little housing. A 
good, dry shed at night and long run 
on green grass With plenty dr'nkifig 
water is essential. They do not need 
as much water ducks. —[C. C. 
Cooper, Surry Va. 


as 
County, 





Cleaning and Oiling . Harnesses 


LEWIS OLSEN 





A good cleaning and oiling of harness 


or running | 


at least every year will greatly prolong It 


its usefulness. And theh it is.sé much 
easier for horses to work in that this 
alone will more then repay the -ex- 
pense of cleaning and oiling: It ids 
frequently necessary’ to clea». the har- 
ness by washing before - oiling. 


For | 


this purpose I would always use soft f 


water if it can’ be had, and usuatly.| 
can if one will take the trouble. Soak 
over night in a large tub filled with 
water. Into the water pour the. fol- | 
lowing emulsion; 
bar of laundry soap in a-quart of 
soft water and boil, then add a quart 
of kerosene cil-and stir’and beat un- 
til a creamy emutsion is formed, 
Pour the emulsion into the water in 
the tub and stir well before placing 
harness in it. The next morning 3 
soil and foreign matter can Wually | 
rubbed off quite easily with a ailee 
brush. Then frinse “thoroughly. in 
clear. water, and in summer hang in 
shady place to. dry before ceiling, 

Apply the oil carefully +.” evéry 
part or harness and on both sides 
of leather. Zhen a few houfs go 
over the harness again and with a 
soft dry cloth wipe off any superfious 
oil that did not penetrate the leather. 
Otherwise the ofl drying on ‘ou e@ 
of leather will become stickey and ae- 
cumulate dust. 


First dissolve “a | 





The Téeason this lady Was helped by 
the use of Grape-Nuts food, is that it 
is predigested by natural processes 
and therefore does not tax the Bem: 
ach as the food she had been using; 
ajso contains the elements fewdiced 
for building’*up the nérvous system. 
If that part of the human body is in 
there can be 
no dyspep2ia; for nervous energy rep- 
resents the steam that drives the en- 
gine. 

When the nervous -system is run 
down, ‘the machinéry, of the body 
works badly. ‘Grape-Nuts food can be 
used by small children as ‘well as 
adults.” It*is perfectiy ' cooked and 
ready for instant use. 

Read, “The Road to Wellville,” 
| pkgs. ‘There's a Reason.” 


in 





The load seems lighter—Wagon 

dnd team wear longer— You make 

thiote moncy, and have more time 

to bee aan when wheels are 
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—The longest wearing and ment, 
satisfactory lubricant in the world. 
STANDARD OL CO. 
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Cheese in Small Packages 

An interesting experiment, that, 
tried by the New York experiment 
station, putting up cheese in small 
sizes of about two pounds each for 
the retail market. Assuming that 
many buyers might object to this 
form, on account of the relatively 
heavy loss in rind, American Agricul- 
turist has sought further light on the 
subject. Prof R. A. Pearson of the 
department of dairy industry writes 
us as follows relative to the small 
sizes of cheese: 

“If one wishes to get as much food 
as possible he would be likely to pre- 
fer a cut from a large cheese, and we 
are making a good number of these 
cheese for the general trade. We find, 
however, that a good many people 
like to have a whole cheese. They 
want it for lunch or picnic purposes, 
or merely because it attracts them, 
and so we are putting up sqme of our 
curd in the form of cheese weighing 
a little less than two pounds, and of 
same shape as the regular cheddar 
cheese. This is a handy size for one 
to carry, and we notice that frequent- 
ly they are bought by persons who 
are not in the habit of taking slices 
from the large cheese. We cover these 
little cheese with paraffin, the same as 
we cover the larger ones. This does 
much to prevent the formation of the 
thick, objectionable rind. -.I think I 
have made it plain to you that the 
new form of cheese is not intended in 
any way to replace the old, but it is 
merely a scheme to somewhat enlarge 
the demand for cheese. Incidentally, 
it is interesting to know that we can 
sell these little cheese for enough 
above the regular price to pay a good 
profit on the extra labor.” 





Sugar in Canned Foods—<Accord- 
ing to the department of agriculture, 
if sugar be added without notice to 
Indian .corn which is not sweet, for 
the purpose of making it appear a 
sweet canned corn to be sold as such, 
it is used for fraudulent purposes, 
and for this reason is prohibited by 
the law. A vegetable not naturally 
sweet could not be sold as one which 
is naturally sweet by mixing with 
sugar, without violation of the law, 
unless the addition of sugar is plain- 
ly indicated on the label. 





Calling Down the Hired Man: does 
not pay when the risk is the loss of 
his respect. 


COMMERCIAL 


EM APIARY AY 


Thickness of Comb Foundation to Use 
c. P. DADANT, ILLINOIS 
wR 

If you give foundation and the bees 
are not too much in a hurry. they will 
draw it almost entirely into comb. 
If they are in a hurry and they have 
plenty of wax they will add to the 
foundation without drawing it much. 
They will always work the foundation 
over, change the shape of it to suit 
themselves. They always thin it a 
little if they have plenty. Of course, 
it is according to the grades of foun- 
dation; the thicker is always the best 
for comb honey. What we call extra 
thin we have always considered the 
best for starters or sheets in the su- 
pers. I think very little of that will 
go into the cell wall. It will nearly 
all remain im the midrib, because it 
is so very ‘thin. 

Therefore, I want to advise people 
to use the very thinnest for their sec- 
tions. But with medium and light 
brood, it is out of the question to 
furnish ‘that to people for consump- 
tion because of the heavy midrib. I 
am afraid too many people use that 
and create a sentiment against the 
foundation, which we must all know 
and acknowledge to be there, than 
to let them believe that honey is 
manufactured comb honey, and sealed 
over with a hot iron, as so many be- 
lieve. The great trouble is, they don’t 
look, and don’t rely on their palates. 
The carloads of honey that come in 
from the west are largely responsible 
for that. It is very nice and white, 
and it looks as if it had never been 
on a hiv3, to anybody that does not 
know. But anybody who will look at 
the honey, and anybody who can be 
told that no two sections are alike, 
will readily understand that it cannot 
be manufactured. Because if we 
were to manufacture them we could 
not make every comb different from 
every other comb. 








I cannot get along without Amerti- 
can Agriculturist. I find it invaluable 
in my business. I evaporate a iarge 
quantity of apples each year. Your 
crop reports are the most reliable of 
any that I have ever seen. Every 
farmer ought to have the old reliable. 
{Oscar E. Smith, Wayne County, N Y. 





MAKING THEMSELVES AT HOME IN NEW QUARTERS 


This picture, snapped in the apiary of C. R. Russell of Massachusetts, 
shows a characteristic performance of the bees during early summer. The 
swarm has been caught and dumped in front of the hive, the queen has 
been seen to go in, and. now the bees are taking possession of their new 


home. 


the outside of the hive; but when night comes, they generally go in. 
full hive is a delight to the beekeeper. 


As usual-there are always a lot that seem to prefer crawling we 
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ANCASTER COUNTY, PA., is famous for thrifty people, who believe the best is the 
cheapest ears ws that the proof of the roof isin the wearing. The or 
ebows the splendid barn of Jacob Rouch, of Strausburg, Pa. , which is covered wi 


~CAREY’S ‘cement ROOFING 


Mr. Rouch has the qatiafanticn of ama his roof will outlast the building itself, for 
he has abundant prone ta Carey Roof resists moisture, heat and cold, will pot blow off, 
dry out, rust, rot, ih Gee spring leaks or catch fire from falling sparks. 
Roofing eontaine » neither tar nor paper. It is com: of songs Special 
Process Kephait compact wo Gaxibie shoots “i oe tom? tox te ‘wad aa 
set eneieited eatipaaan neat, everlasting, weather-proof joints. hee 
by common labor; is equally adapted to flat or surfaces, 
and eer pois re AS phe rn 4 metal or chingte rer ; roots without expen of removal ona 
our warehouses convenien oca! over the 
Canada, CAST lowest freight rates and — a service. 
Write to-day for FREE sample, illustrated Booklet and special prices—ALL SENT FREE. 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. CO, 25 Wayne Ave. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 



























Let Me Quote You My 
Direct Price On A 
Split Hickory Buggy 


f) 1 will save you money—30 to 56%—on a high- 
grade Buggy. I sell direct from my factory on 


30 Days’ Free Trial. 


re guaranteed for two years. I am wil to mke all 
one of gy SPLIT HICKORY Vehicies—I 
the transaction. 






















and my Buggies 
the chances of youn not lki 
will shoulder all of the risk o 


I do the pave business in me world. Every Buggy I sell goes 
out on 80 DAYS’ can be returned at my expense 
if not sat! tory. 


Why Not Send for Big 1907 FREE Catalogue 
of SPLIT HICKORY Vehicles Now Ready? 


Vehicle Book is better this year than ever before—contains over 125 styles of Vebicles and & 
line of high-grade Harness. This Free Catalogue bri into your home the greatest die 
play of high-grade Buggies and Harness ever put into & pook—pho' phs and descriptions of es; 
es aa to fil, ten big storerooms. I make Buggies to ord ving many options as to 
ish. No matter where you think of buying « Buggy you should hear what | have to say ‘about my 
direct plan rom . Itea pian Set 
@aves you of money an 
ves you a Vehicle made to Address me personall, . 
sul = taste. 








icture is my 
1907 a SPLif HICKORY 8 SPECIAL—40%, 
more exclusive features in Sis 
than on any other Buggy 
* [have one whole factory devoted 
exclusively to the manufac 
— “4 8 one Buggy. 


- by hey e 
on Tao. Write for it 
pay—s postal will do. 





Bean ae 


By Glenn C. Sevey, B. 8. 


A practical treatise on the production and 
marketing of beans. It includes “the manner of 
growth, soils and fertilizers adapted, best varieties, 
seed selection and breeding, planting, harvesting, 
insects and fungous pests, composition and feeding 
value; with a special chapter“ on -markets by 
Albert W. Fulton. A pees book for the grower 
and student _ llustrated.- 144 pages. 
inches, Cloth, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


GASOLINE act 
430 Lafayette 8St., New York, N. ¥ 


30 DAYS FREE 
me 


In order to let you grove, to your own satisfaction, 








that itis 

—the most convenient, 

ibs eet concent Tomato Culture 
eee ets oa 

we ou ‘ou yr 4 
may select —, 2 1 come any size o5Y ta By Will W. Tracy 
The author has rounded up in this book the 

“pticica man tomow you how tran most complete account of tomato culture m ali 
pak Ad engine dation, no bolting down, its phases that has ever been gotten together. I¢ 





is no second-hand work of reference, ‘but a com- 
plete story of the practical experiences of the pes® 
posted expert on tomatoes in the world. No gar 
dener or farmer Can afford to’ be withodt the 
book. whether grown for home use or commer- 
cial purposes, the reader has here suggestions and 
information nowhere else available. lJustrated. 150 
pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth 90.50. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette St., New York, N. ¥ 


or truing up, 

that you : can set down any place, and in any 
position, and start work at once, 

—that starts as sure! in cold weather asin warm, 
—that is “self-contained”—a unit—one mac 


‘BUT TRY IT AND SEE 


Write today for special free trial fer. Ask 
‘or Catalogue C es 














ABENAQUE MACH. CO., Westminster Sta., Vi. 
o**Gutdts, Grindére, Sowaill Machinery, eta. =" 
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; The great white plague is to re- 
ceive further consideration at the 
Wune meeting. of the American anti- 
tuberculosis league. The learned doc- 
tors will again thresh over at At- 
lantic City, pro and con, the question 
of the milk supply, and whether con- 
sumption can be transmitted from 
bovine to human through this me- 
dtum. While the meeting will adjourn 
without the matter being settled, ex- 
cept in an academic way, discussions 
fof this character are always provo- 
cative of good, and dairymen and 
farmers generally are interested in 
promoting, anything which will secure 
a supply of healthful, wholesome 
milk. 


ie 





‘As in every line of business, farm- 
ers must live up to their contracts 
Wwith canning establishments. 
ffact of law has been again confirmed 
fn a recent decision by Vice-Chan- 
cellor Leaming of New Jersey in the 
mase of a prominent canning com- 
pany against James G, Catt and 
jothers. It appears that certain farm- 
ers who had contracts to deliver 
their entire crop of tomatoes last fall 
at certain prices, violated these and 
sold to outside buyers when prices 
gmdvanced. In deciding™that farmers 
Must abide by the terms of their 
contracts, Chancellor Leaming said 
Rhat, if necessary, a receiver could 
be appointed who could harvest and 
Deliver the crop as the contract 
_@alled for. The decision is one of 
pride interest to farmers in the to- 
mato growing sections of New Jersey, 
Maryland, Virginia and elsewhere. 
Farmers Should be careful about sign- 
Jag contracts and see that there is 


This_ 


EDITORIAL 


no “joker” inserted. As a rule, the 


‘canning company has the best end 


of the bargain; but farmers are 
abundantly able to hold their own in 
an honest transaction. 


Enlarged vs Hampered Far.n Exports 


It is a remarkable fact that not 
infrequently state or federal laws 
must be invoked to make people “be 
good,” and carry on their business on 
business principles, even” when they 
are the chief beneficiaries. 
of the eastern states the past year 
has seen more or less agitaticn look- 
ing toward state laws regulating the 
integrity in packing and selling ap- 
ples. The experience of certain west- 
ern creameries which permitted too 
much moisture to remain in butter is 
fresh in the minds of readers of daily 
papers and farm journals. Honesty 
and uniformity in grading grain is so 
important, that a movement with 
large following seeks to throw this in 
the hands of the federal government, 
relieving or supplementing state in- 
spection. Other cases might be men- 
tioned, but a single one will suffice. 

Exporters of corn are strangely in- 
different to its condition at time of 
shipment, and the manner in which 
it reaches foreign ports and critical 
buyers. This is indeed a threadbare 
subject, but evidently must be further 
agitated before middlemen awaken to 
their own best interests, which in this 
case happen to be also the interests 
producers in all such surplus corn 
states as Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana and 
further west. Europe wants Ameri- 








can corn, and only recently was 
made public a report from oitr 
consul general at Paris, again 
ealling attention to the fact that 


altogether too much American maize 
reaches Europe in damaged condition. 
Too much of the American cereal be- 
comes heated in transit, and reaches 
the other side in a musty state, great- 
ly impairing its value. The fact seems 


_ to be that much of our corn is “har- 


vested late in autumn when the 
weather is cold and wet, and that it 
is insufficiently dried when shelled and 
assembled in cargoes for export.” 

This subject might well be taken up 
by organizations interested in exploit- 
ing this splendid crop, such as the Na- 
tional corn exposition, which will hold 
an important exposition in this city 
next fall. Sentiment should be cre- 
ated and promoted which will result 
in shaping proper legislation, if this 
be what is required, to work reforms 
in handling corn intended for export 
account. 





The checks were sent out on Monday 
of this week for the $500 in cash of- 
fered by Orange Judd company 
for the best work in the corn class 
of our great cereal contest of 
1906. The official awards of the other 
prizes in the corn class were also 
mailed to the prize winners and to the 
donors of ‘the various prizes. We hope 
to print next week the final award of 
prizes in the oats class. Checks for 
same, and the official certificates for 
the other prizes will follow imme- 
diately thereafter. 





Feeding trees through the trunk 
was the subject of an article in a 
recent American magazine, translated 
from the French. The article set 
forth the idea that trees and other 
plants, where the root systems were 
defective because of disease or:lack of 
fertility in the soil, could be nour- 
ished by the introduction of plant 
foods through incisions in the trunks. 
The country is overrun with queck 
tree doctors, who welcome such pub- 
licity, and use it as a bait to catch 
some sucker who is ready to invest in 
his cure-all remedy. In a general 
way all suck matters must be looked 
upon with a.great deal of doubt. We 


In some. 


t 


are very skeptical about the genu-~ 
ineness of the experiments described 
so carefully by our contemporary. 
There has been much talk and many 
articles, both scientifiC and non- 
scientific, during the past few 
years about treatment by fungi- 
cides and insecticides injected in- 
to the trunks of trees. We do not 
know of a single tmstance based on 
accurate, carefully tried experiments 
by an expert or worker in plant 
pathology or physiology. . Leading 
scientists will not say that such a 
thing is not possible, but they re- 
serve the right to scrutinize carefully 
records of well planned experiments. 
At any rate, we are exceedingly 
doubtful as to any practical results 
from such methods, 





The crop season of 1907 promises 
to be one long remaining in memory. 
April and May have exchanged places, 
and the start-off in grains, in fruits 
and in garden crops- changed from 
initial promise to a condition calling 
for apprehension and in many in- 
stances to real and heavy losses. Low 
temperatures and nipping frosts in 
New England, New York and further 
south are in consonance with a wide 
area of cold weather in the Missis- 
sippi basin, extending to the great 
lakes and into Canada. Sharp ad- 
vances have taken place in wheat, as 
outlined in detail on the market page 
of American Agriculturist, and flour 
is already higher. While the damage 
reports may eventually prove exag- 
gerated, and while it is still possible 
We may garner a reasonably fair crop 
of wheat next fall, it now appears 
probable that grain prices will be 
maintained at @ comparatively high 
level for some time to come. Should 
this condition extend into the harvest, 
farmers may make up in price what 
they lose in.bulk. Increased cost of 
living would, in that case, fall heavily 
on ‘wage earners. Yet with gaqod yields 
of cotton, corn and other money 
crops there is every reason to con- 
fffently hope for a year of continued 
prosperity for the country as a whole. 





Special trains for farmers’ institute 
purposes were not as numerous the 
past season as that of 1905-6. This 
was not due to lack of interest, but 
partly at least to the fact that rail- 
roads had troubles of their own with 
what they consider adverse legisla- 
tion. The federal railroad law started 
the ball rolling. Since then the vari- 
ous state legislatures have taken a 
hand in railroad regulation, so that 
railroad officials have beén kept busy. 
They have not forgotten, however, 
that this work is of great importance 
in keeping up freight revenues, and 
should be given all the attention pos- 
sible. The trains were popular and 
with favorable conditfons next -year 
they will probably all be resumed. 





Now that the season is well ad- 
vanced most of our readers have 
their gardens established. The re- 
sponses to the libera! offers in our 
garden contest for 1907 have been 
numerous, but there is room for 
many more. Perhaps you did not 
give this matter careful consideration 
at first, but now since your garden is 
before you, why not keep records and 
write up your experiences and send 
them to Garden Contest Editor be- 
fore December 20, and secure a part 
of the liberal cash prizes. Let us 
hear from you at once with a card 
stating that you will enter the con- 
test. ‘ 





While most dealers in agricultural 
machinery and supplies know that 
honesty is the best policy, there are 
a few who are not very scrupuious in 
this regard. It .s to protect our 
readers from just such individuals 
that we give them the advantage of 


. the guarantee printed upon this page, 





Continued interest in Sugar Beets 





A careful canvass among sugar beet 
factories throughout the United 
States indicates that the value of this 
great crop is fully appreciated and 
that farmers, as well as factory men, 
feel the industry is well established. 

The results last year were not uni- 
form. In the western country there 
was little complaint, but in the middle 
west and east unseasonable weather, 
partieularly excessive moisture, de- 
tracted much from the value of the 
crop. The sugar beet being naturally 
a sunshine-loving plant, thrives best 
where there is little cloudy weather 


and no excess of moisture. During a 
normal season, however, it does well 
all over the Mississippi valley. In 


New York last year the crop was not 
at all satisfactory. 

Below is given a summary of let- 
ters to American Agriculturist, sent in 
response to a somewhat elaborate set 
of questions forwarded to the various 
factories throughout the country: 


NOTES FROM THE WEST 


The factory of the American beet 
sugar company at Denver, Col, has 
gone back to a quality contract with 
the growers. Under this, the growers 
are paid for the beets in accordance 
with the percentage of sugar they 
contain. The present price is $4.50 
per ton, delivered on board cars or at 
the factory for beets testing 15% 
sugar, with 25 cents additional for 
each per cent of sugar above 15%. 
For each per cent below, 25 cents 
less; fractions of each, 1% in propor- 
tion. 

Farmers in the vicinity of the sugar 
factory at Garland, Utah, seem to dif- 
fer as to the merits of the sugar beet 
as a crop. Some of them are very 
friendly toward this industry; others 
do not view it with favor. However, 
those who grew the -crop in 1906 
found it quite remunerative, and it is 
estimated that the acreage will be in- 
creased about 10% this season. 

The beet acreage for the factory of 
the Amalgamated sugar company at 
La Grande, Ore, will be less this year 
than last, but a greater tonnage and 
better ‘general results are expected. 

The acreage for the ‘factory at 
Lyons, N Y, will be.somewhat smaller 
than last year. The bad weather of 
last fall disgruntled farmers, although 
the crop on the whole was better in 
tonnage than ever before. As far as 
ean be judged at present, the fac- 
tory expects to get about 40,000 tons. 

The long drouth from the middle of 
July to the middle of September in- 
jured the crop at Holland;/ Mich, and 
lessened the profits. The growers are 
not discouraged, however, and will 
put in d@bout the same acreage. 

There will be an increase in the 
acreage of beets raised for the Lan- 


tory. Tho farmers 
over the profits 
last ~year’s crop, and are quite 
friendly to this industry. A rate of 
$5 per ton will be paid this season. 
The German-American beet sugar 
company report that an, increased 


received 


acreage will be devoted to beets for 
their factory at West Bay City. 
Fairly good profits were secured last 
season. Farmers are quite friendly 
to the Industry and about the same 
number of them as last year will give 
their attention Sey dee yr This 
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Defeat of Drug Trust . - 


The drug trust has been enjoined 
against continuing business in re- 
straint of trade. A decree has been 
entered in the United States circuit 
court, at Indianapolis, under which 
the national association of -fetail 
druggists, its directors, committees, 
agents, and all persons acting under 
them are perpetually enjoined. The 
defendants are 92 in number. Charles 
Bombaugh was conspicuously men- 
tioned in the complaint as having 
been engaged in printing and circu- 
lating black lists, which contained the 
names of druggists throughout the 
country who sold proprietary medi- 
cines and articles at prices less than 
the combine ordered. 

It was charged that he would send 
a list of such druggists to every retail 
and wholesale druggist in the United 
States who belonged to the associa- 
tion, every month, and the black-list- 
ed druggists who had dared to cut 
prices could not buy goods. It was 
charged that these independent deal- 
ers were unable to buy drugs of any 
kind from members of the several 
associations in the combine, and that 
the entire country has been in the 
grip of.the drug trust. 

This decree and injunction is a 
great victory for the government and 
for the people, as well as for the in- 
dependent druggists. 

Big Trial at Boise Begun 

A great legal fight is on at Boise, 
Idaho. It is of especial interest to 
the labor unions all over the country, 
inasmuch as the unions have seen fit 
to assume that the men on trial are 
innocent, and: the victims of persecu- 
tion, and that they should be freed 
regardless of what the courts may say 
about it. William D. Haywood, secre- 
tary and treastirer of the western fed- 
eration of miners, is being tried first. 
Charlies H. Moyer, president of the 
federafion, and George A. Pettibone, 
a member of the executive committee, 
were indicted with Haywood for al- 
legead complicity in the murder of ex- 
Gov Steunenberg. 

Aecording to an alleged confession 
of Harry Orchard, who is under in- 
dictment for killing Steunenberg, Or- 
chard was employed by the officials 
of the western federation of miners 
to commit the crime, and that the 
Steunenberg murder was only one of 
a long series of crimes in connection 
with mining strike difficulties, in the 
Rocky mountain states, in which the 
union officials were involved. The 
outcome of the Haywood trial will 
largely determine the outcome of the 
cases against other defendants. It ts 
expected that the trial will be a long 
one, and wi! be bitterly fought on 
both sides. 





Ohio Suddenly for Taft 


The political. situation in Ohio has 
suddenly changed. According to an- 
nouncements made a few days ago the 
proposed contest between Sec Taft 
and Senator Foraker to secure in- 
dorsement of the Ohio republicans 
for the presidency will net be con- 
tinued. The party leaders have come 
out for Taft; even Foraker falls in 
line and pledges his support. George 
B. Cox, former republican boss, of 
Cincinnati and Hamilton county, 
whose political downfall was accom- 
plished largely through the efforts of 
Sec Taft in the last state campaign, 
has -fssued a statement in which he 
urges the republican state organiza- 
tion to support Taft for president, 
Foraker to succeed himself as United 
States senator, and Harris to sueceed 
himself for governor. 

It is argued. that unless the republi- 
can party gets together in harmony, 
it is im great danger of defeat at the 
polls, at the mext election. It has 
been apparent for some time that 
even though Foraker obtained the in- 
dorsement ofichis own state for the 
Presidential nomination, he would re- 
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ceive little support outside, and could 
not possibly be- nominated. While 
ft is by no means certain that Taft 
will be the nominee, the fact that 
Pres Roosevelt desires his nomination 
gives him a good start toward the 
goal. 

It does not appear that the ‘Taft 
men have made any.deal, and it is by 
no means sure that Foraker will not 
be opposed when he seeks reelection 
to the senate. Representative Burton 
aspires to the higher place and has 
been seeking to succeed Foraker as 
republican party leader in Ohio. 


Pierce Tires of Dodging 


The oil magnate, H. Clay Pierce, 
head of the Waters-Pierce Oil com- 
pany, has given up dodging arrest 
for alleged perjury. He was indicted 
in Texas for making an affidavit in 
which he swore that he had nothing 
to do .with the Standard Oil com- 
pany, and thatthe Waters-Pierce com- 
pany was not connected with the big 
trust. It is alleged that, as a matter 
of fact, the Waters-Pierce company is 
controlled by the Standard Oil com- 
pany, and that, therefore, Pierce was 
closely allied with the Standard. He 
has been avoiding arrest for a long 
time. 


Furnitare Combine Gives Up 


A eombination of school and 
church furniture companies have 
given up the fight on indictments 
pending agaimst them for an al- 
leged unlawful eombination in re- 
straint of trade. F. A. Holbrook, 
chief promoter of the combination, 
pleaded guilty at Chicago, and 13 
companies entered pleas of nolo con- 
tendere. The companies included in 
this organization for the purpose of 
preventing competition in sale of 
chureh and school furniture in the 
United States* it is charged are: 
American seating company, Chicago; 
A. H. Andrews & Co, Chicago; Supe- 
rior manufacturing company, Muske- 
gon,’ Mich; Haney school furniture 
company, Grand Rapids, Mich; Hud- 
son school furniture company, Logan, 
W Va; Peabody schoo! furniture 
company, North’ Manchester, Ind; Il- 
Iinois refrigerator company, Morri- 
son, Til; Owensboro seating and cab- 
inet company, Owensboro, Ky; Min- 
neapolis office and school furniture 
company, Minneapolis; Southern 
seating and cabinet company, Jack- 
son, Tenn; Cincinnati seating com- 
pany, Cincinnati; Fridman seating 
company, New Richmond, 0; .H. C. 
Vight, Sons & Co; Parker City,’ N D. 


Briefly Told 

There is_discontent within the re- 
publican machine itn Pennsylvania, 
and a revolt against Senator Penrose, 
who succeeded Quay as boss, is per- 
sistently rumored. There is talk that 
Henry C. Frick, the Pittsburg multi- 
millionaire, who is a power in Penn- 
sylvania politics, as well as finance, is 
in line to succeed Penrose when the 
latter’s term expires, in 1909. It is 
also reported that Mayor Reyburn of 
Philadelphia may be the successor of 
Penrose. Pres Roosevelt's rail- 
road regulation policy has led the 
railroad interests in Pennsylvania to 
desire one of their very special! friends 
in the United States senate. Frick 
would fill the bill. In order to effec- 
tively appeal to the people, it is said, 
Frick will take a stand now in oppo- 
sition to Harriman on the railroad 
problem, 























An attack upon the United States 
system. of meat inspection has been 
made by A. M. Trotter, municipal vet- 
erinary inspector of Glasgow, Scot- 
land. In an official report, Mr. Trot- 
ter said that in 1905, 11,700,000 ani- 
mals were slaughtered in the United 
States, an average of over 37,000 each 
working day. That the number of 
inspectors was put 40, which made 
it necessary for each inspector to ex- 
amine the carcasses of not less than 
987 a day, an utter impossibility. As 
$e a Pee re Se ee, 


‘Thirty-one were killed and a score 


force now numbers over 2000. At 

there are now 276 govern- 
ment meat inspectors of whom 71 are 
trained veterinarians. 

On account of failing health, Pres 
William J. Tucker of Dartmouth col- 
lege has resigned. Pres Tucker has 
been at the head of Dartmouth since 
1893, and under his leadership the 
institution -has shown remarkable 
Progress in every way. Overwork and 
much public speaking in the intefest | 
of the college led to his breakdown. | 
It is hoped that after a rest of a 
year or so he may be able to return | 
to the position he has been forced to , 
give up at this time. He will remain 
a member of the faculty, and it is ex- 
pected that he will at feast conduct a 
lecture course when his successor is 
appointed. 








The government refuses to draw 
the color line in ‘the postal service. 
A request was made by white railway 
mail clerks in the’ middle west that 
their runs be changed so that they 
would not be brought in contact 
with negro clerks. The objection was 
that negro and white clerks were 
obliged to eat and sleep in the same 
car. The regulations of the depart- 
ment permit a clerk on such a run, 
when his work is done, to rest at 
certain terminals. There are pro- 
vided dormitories in public  build- 
ings where the clerks may stay; but 
they are open to the negro clerks as 
well as the white. The postoffice de- 
partment refuses to discriminate. 








The United States supreme court 
has decided that a Nebraska state 
law prohibiting the use of the United 
States flag in certain advertisements is 
constitutional. The case decided was 
that of aeliquor concern that em- 
ployed a picture of the flag upon its 
labels. This decision strengthens sim- 
ilar laws that have been passed by 
most of the states. A few weeks ago 
a law of this sort was declared un- 
constitutional by the Illinois state 
supreme court. In that case, the de- 
cision being adverse to the state, no 
appeal could be taken to the United 
States supreme court. 


Ellen Terry, the English aciress, 
who formerly played with Henry 
Irving, near the end of her recent 
American tour, married her leading 
man, James Carew. “Miss” Terry is 
59 years old, and her new husband 





is 35. He is a Chicago man. She has 
been married twice before. The re- 
cent wedding occurred at Pittsburg, 


and ‘was announced by Mr Carew 
after his bride had returned to Eng- 
land... He remained in this country 
for a while to attend to business of 
theirs. 





A fast train loaded with nobles of 
the Mystic Shrine from Reading, Pa, 
and vicinity struck a defective switch 
at Honda, Cal, and was wrecked. 


or more injured. The Shriners were 
just starting on the return journey 
from the annual meeting of the im- 
perial council of the order at Los 
Angeles. 





On authority of Jacob Riis, who is 
a close friend of Pres Roosevelt, we 
are told the president’s maxims are: 
(1) Fit yourself for the work God 
has given you to do in this world and 
lose no ‘time about it; (2) have all 
the fun that is coming to you; (3) 
Go ahead and do something and be 
willing to take the responsibility; (4) 
learn by your mistakes. 





Dr John Watson, who under the 
name of “Ian Maclaren” is known as 
the author of “Beside the Bonny 
Briar Bush” and other Scotch stories, 
is dead. He was on a lecture tour 
through this country and was taken 
suddenly ill with tonsilitis at Mount 
Pleasant. Ia. He was a Scotchman, 
and was 56 years old. 





The street car lines of San Fran- 
cisco are tied by a strike. There 
has been some violence on the part. 
of the strikers and business is seri- 
ously handicapped by the difficulty. 


The Santo Domingo congress has 
ratified the new treaty which gives 
the United States receivership over 
the customs of the Island republic. 
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Don’t Paint 
Your Buildings 
with Clay 


Don't pay paint prices for a cun- 
ningly mixed paint substitute con- 
taining clay, water, chalk, benzine, 
etc. Its first cost is as much as real 
paint, and its real co.'—ite weasing 
cost—is five times greater. 


CARTER 
White Lead 


is every atom paint, ready for you to 
add linseed oil and dryer. Makes 
more gallons of pure paint (any, 
color), covers more surface and wears 
longer than any other lead or pais‘. 
Sold by reliable dealers everywhere. 

Send for our booklet."*Pure Paint.””. 
Exposes the methods of selling 
worthless materials at paint prices, 
and tells you how to save money on 
your paint bill. Sent FREE, with 
six beautiful color schemes. 


Address Dept. H, 
CARTER WHITE LEAD C0., Chicago, Mi. 
Factories: Chicage—Omaha. 





Factory 
Price 


No one else makes 
gou so liberal a 
trial offer. Our 
$%,000 bank bond 
gesranteecs you 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Fiducational Butter “Scoring 


PROF H, E, VAN NORMAN, PA EXPER STA 





To the butter makers unacquainted 
with Mr Smarze, who scored the but- 
ter, I would say that for many years 
ae was @ creamery butter maker in 
fowa, then an instructor under the 
Jairy and food commissioner, travel- 
ng among the creameries of Iowa, 
ater the government’s inspector in 
the New York maiket. He was called 
oo to make suggestions to butter 
makers whose butter ‘was not up to 
‘he standard. Recently he has gone 
into the business as buyer for a com- 
mission merchant. 

His criticisms of the exhibits show 
that he expects a good butter maker 
Is provided with an acid test and fa- 
cilities for making a good starter. 
These, I fear, some of our butter 
makers do not have, judging ‘by the 
entry blanks. Only one butter maker 
reports the use of the acid test, an- 
other one says he has it and uses it 
secasionally. Three use commercial 
starters, three butter milk starters, 
two natural starters. Four. report 
some second grade milk or cream, 


One répo all second grade, as all 
first grado*®milk was shipped. An- 
other says cream five days old. It is 


ho wonder that butter makers cannot 


-make high grade butter when they 


are obliged to use such milk as this 
suggests. 

One butter maker reports the use of 
a pasteurizer; in three tubs the butter 
was badly mottled, four tubs’ showed 
distinct evidence of cverripe cream, 
four the effect of butter milk starter 
or poor commercial starter. Eleven 
showed unmistakable evidence of old 
milk or cream, five churned at tov 
high a temperature, two the effect 
of insufficient washing of butter. Two 
indicate wash water at too high a 
temperature, three lots showed flavor 
characteristic of dairy milk cans, one 
the effect of garlx. Two snowed the 
flavor characteristic of rancid but- 
ter color. 

As a result of secing the butter, 
the judge’s criticisms, and the care- 
ful study of the entry blanks, I sug- 
gest that the line of improvement for 
most of our butter makers lies, first 
in efforts to improve the milk and 
cream before it is delivered to them; 
second, to skim a heavy cream and, 
if posstble, ripen it with a commer- 
cial starter, or, if not, with a good 
skim milk starter made from. first- 
class morning’s milk. Have cream 
ripened quickly at or near a temper- 
ature of 68 degrees, then cooled down 
quickly’ to churning temperature and 
hold over night, or at least two and 
one-half hours before churning time, 

I suggest that butter makers whose 
product is meeting the demand of 
their market make their changes 
gradually, resting assured that cus- 
tomers will not kick on improvements 
in quality, due to use of better milk, 
better starters, and better workman- 
ship. Personally, I am pleased at 
the interest taken and the number 
of, tubs in this first- showing, espe- 
cially as I realize the poor conditions 
under which many butter makers are 
obliged to work: The number of en- 
tries compares favorably with those 

F ° s 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


ot other states which have done far 
more in this line than has Pennsyl- 
vania. The next scoring will take 
place the latter nart of June. More 


‘time “will be given to insure arrival 


of packages. Some who applied did 
not receive their package in time to 
take part. We hope to guard against 
this next time. 

Bighteen packages were received, 
16 of which were creamery but- 
ter and two dairy butter. Packages 
were sent to 29 applicants, but i1 
evidently did not receive them in 
time to fill and forward. The fol- 
lowing are the scores of 90 and above: 
V. R. Dean, 94; E. C. Wivel, 93; E. 
L. Miner, 92; D. L. Yingst, 9144; M. 
Darlington & Son, 91; H. H. Stivel, 
90%4; H. G. Hawthorne, 90143 Theo- 
dore Nieimg, 90; B. M. Tiffany, 90. 





Keystone Tobacco Market and Prospects 


Not much is doing in the way of 
sales of the old tobacco crop. Some 
growers are still holding supplies of 
706 leaf and want lic or better, while 
it is claimed that some of the leading 
buyers will not give over 1244@13c 
for best crops still being ‘held. The 
market for cased goods in the Lan- 
easter district ranges 18@20c p_ Ib, 
marked weight. Pennsylvania pack- 
ers say they find their best market 
among, the smaller manufacturers. 
Much bulk sweated ’06 leaf is now 
ready for the market. 

Pennsylvania growers are manifest- 
ing. keen interest in tent tobacco ex- 
periments made at Cocalico the past 
two years. It is claimed that in the 
northern-end of Lancaster Co, soil is 
peculiarly well adapted to _ raising. 
Sumatra leaf and once acclimated 
seed is secured many believe as high 
as 1200 Ibs of that type of tobacco could 
be grown to the acre. However, remem- 
bering the disastrous experience of 
Ct farmers in shade grown tobacco 
4 or 5 years ago, it is believed that 
experimental work here in Pa should 
be taken up solely by those who can 
afford to losé in the event of antici- 
pations not being realized. A report 
from Ct says that some big corpora- 
tions who are ‘continuing to grow 
large quantities of tent tobacco are 
realizing excellent profits from the ’06 
crop. However, N E growers have 
about given up all idea of successfully 
handling Sumatra under cover, and 
are confining their efforts to produc- 
ing a superior type of Cuban under 
tent. The last named type seems to 
be “making good” in Yankeeland. 


Bedford, Bedford Co—Heavy frosts 


have occurred in May and seriously 
injured growing stuff. Oats about all 
sown. Corn being planted. Butter 
25¢ p lb, eggs 15c¢ p doz, potatoes 50c 
p bu and scarce.. A few apples are 
still being sold. The crop seems to 
be safe so far-as known. 


McConnellsburg, Fulton Co 
Weather conditions were such that it 
was difficult to plow, plant or culti- 
vate, and farmers are generally _ be- 
hind in corn‘and oats planting. Stock 
came through the winter in good con- 
dition, but rough feed and corn are 
now very scarce. Clover sown this 
spring has made a fine catch except 
that which, was sown during warm 
weather in Mar. This perished during 
recent snaps. Corn 60c p bu, pota- 
toes 65c. 


Cheat Haven, Fayette Co—George 


Hertzog bought a farm of 115 acres 
of W. J. Lyons recently for $7000. It 
has a dwelling house with modern fix- 


tures, one of the finest barns in the 
county and other outbuildings, also 
scales for weighing hay, grain, etc. 


The price would not put up the im- 
provements. Mr Lyons sold his per- 
sonal property at auction. Milch cows 
brought $35 to $51 each. Work and 
driving horses ranged $107 to $166. 
The late sown wheat has not improved 
very much lately. It is too early to 
give a report of cherries, apples and 
pears, except that the early blossoms 
are not promising. 


Farmers’ Normal  Institute—The 
spring meeting of the state dept of 


agri and normal institute will be held 


at Allentown June 4-7. A _ splendid 
program has been prepared by A. L. 
Martin, director of institutes, The 


meetings should be largely attended 
by farmers and others interested. The 
local chairman is P. S. Fenstermacher 
of Allentown, who will furnish pro- 
grams and general information. 


MARYLAND 

Cavetown, Washington Co—Weather 
is more favorable fer outside work. 
Corn and potatoes are being planted. 
Peaches*that looked fair 10 days ago 
have now nearly all dropped and the 
crop will be very light. \Wheat and 
grass are doing well. Apples still 


safe. Corn 60c p bu, potatoes T5c, 
butter 17 to 20c p Ib, eggs 15c p doz. 


Keedysville, Washington Co—Farm- 
ers are planting corn, and ground is 
in good condition. Growing wheat 
stands thick on the ground, but shows 
the effect of cold weather. The berry 
crop is estimated at a half of the full 
crop. All low lgnd, peaches are in- 
jured and the more tender varieties 
in the mountain districts. Crop may 
be 40 to 50% full crop. Potatoes 
searce and higher, 70 to 75c p bu. 


Vienna, Dorchester Co—Plowing for 
corn about finished and about 40% is 
planted. Wheat has improved consid- 
erably the last few weeks and is look- 
ing well. Farmers are preparing for 
a large acreage of tomatoes. Grass is 
looking well. The extent to the dam- 
age of fruit has not yet been ascer- 
tained. Potatoes for bedding very 
searce, selling for $1.25 p bu. Proven- 
der for stock very scarce and high. 
Corn 65¢e p bu. Hay $24 p ton. 


DELAWARE - 


Milford, Sussex Co—Weather is now 
warm and wet, following a very cold 
Apr. Peaches badly injured. Keiffer 
pears also damaged. ‘There are good 
prospects for apples .and berries. 
Wheat is looking well. Much corn 
is planted. Crimson clover is a fair 
crop and will be ready to cut May 
25. Much farm land is -changing 
hands at good prices. ; 











NEW JERSEY 


Cologne, Atlantic Co — Excessive 
rain has retarded corn planting. 
Truck 2 weeks late because of cold. 
More stable manure and commergial 
fertilizers bought than in any previous 
spring. This is an indication of thrift 
and good management. 


Whitehouse, Hunterdon Co—This is 
the wettest, latest and coldest spring 
we have had for many years. Oats 
are not all planted yet. Very little 
ground plowed for corn. Wheat is 
quite promising. Milk is 2%c higher 
than it has been at this season for 
many years. Eggs 18c p doz. Hay 
$10 p ton, Delaware shad are com- 
ing in market, 40 to 60c each. Many 
peach orchards are being planted. 
Lime and sulphur is the material 
most used to fight the scale.” Old ap- 
ple orchards nearly all dead. 


Cassville, Ocean Co—Vegetation of all 
kinds is about two weeks behind. Most 
of the potatoes are planted. Some 
gardens are prepared. Meadows are 
not showing up very good as they are 
in need of warm weather. 
plants are abundant. Hay $18 p ton, 
eggs 18c p doz, butter 25c p Ib. 

Kingston, Somerset Co—Farm work 
is still retarded by rains. Few. oats 
have been sown. Some early pota- 
toes are up. San, Jose scale is very 
destructive here this year. Hay $18 
to $20 p ton, eggs 18ec p doz. 


Shawville, Clearfield Co — Farm 
work is almost impossible on account 
of wet weather. Oats are not all 
sown yet. Blackberries, pears, 
peaches and Japanese plums. are 
mostly killed. Wheat damaged about 
25% by freezes. Butter 28c p 1b, eggs 
15e p doz, corn 65c p bu, potatoes 
50c. Grass looks well. 


Three Bridges, Hunterdon Co—Oats 





are not all sown.. There will be a 
smaller acreage than usual. Little 
plowing done for corn. Grass and 


wheat looking poor on account of wet 
and cold. Price ef milk very low; 
2%c at creameries. Cows dull on ac- 
count of milk being so low. 


Hotbed 


OHIO 


Hue, Vinton Co—Coid, wet weather 
continues. Wheat and grass making 
little growth. No corn is planted, and/ 
much ground is to be broken. Many’ 
trees are being set in family orchards 
and some new varieties are being 
tested, but the old standbys, such as 
Rome Beauties, Smith Cider and Gold- 
en apple. Elberta and Crawford 
peaches are being more largely plant- 
ed. Heinlein Bros recently sold a pair 
of horses for $400. T. C. Fox sold a 
driving horse for $275. Butter 25c p 
Ib, eggs 14c p doz. 


Marshallville, Wayne Co—We have 
had a cold Apr with quite a little 
snow. Most of the oats have _been 
sown, and farmers are .plowing for 
corn. Wheat doing fairly well, al- 
though the cold weather of 
month hurt it considerably. Some 
cattle are being turned out. Almost 
all dairy farms now havea cream 
separator. 


Wadsworth, Medina Co—This sea- 


son has been very unfavorable for all 
farm work. At this date nearly one- 
half of oats is yet to be sown, and 
much ground to plow. Pastures are 
also very short... Wheat is looking 
well on high land. Dairy cows are 
dull. Fat hogs are scarce, spring 
pigs especially so. There have been 
some losses of lambs owing to the 
cold, wet weather. Feeders that have 
sold lambs have received good prices. 
The market for horses is especially 
good. 


Wellington, Loraine Co— It has 
been very cold and wet since Mar. Only 
about 40% of the oat crop is sown as 
yet. Much ground is not plowed. Pas- 
tures are poor and farmers are feeding 
almost as much asin winter. Potatoes 
and early plums were killed, but ap- 
ples are thought to be unharmed. 
No gardens have been made yet. 
Roads are bad, but passable. Sheep 
nearly all shorn. 


Quaker City, Guernsey Co—There is 
a good prospect for’ potatoes and 
cherries, but very little blossom on 
peach and pear trees. Freezing in 
Apr has Gamaged fruit through this 
section, but we can’t tell just how. 
bad. The season is very backward, 
and very little corn planting has been 
done. Oats are all sown, dut plow- 
ing is not yet completed. 
































































Country Produce Markets 
PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, 
butter steady, cmy prints 28c 1 
tubs 26@27c, dairy 20@21c, f ¢ iinet 
14@15c. Fresh eggs firm at 17@18¢ 
p doz, southern 15@16c, live hens 13 
@l4c p Ib, turkeys 13c; broiler chicks 
35@36c. Potatoes 75@80c p bu, cab- 
bage 1@1%c p Ib, turnips 85c p bu, 
onions $2.25 p cra. lettuce 55@60c p 
bx, rhubarb 35@40c p doz bchs, green 
onions 15@20e n heh. asparagus 4@ 
4.50 p doz. Corn 59c p bu, oats 48e, 
timothy hay 21@22 p ton, middlings 
23@24, bran 22@23. 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, butter 
quiet, cmy tubs 27@28c p Ib, prints 
30c, dairy 27@28, cheese 15c.. Fresh 
eggs 1l7c p doz, southern 16c, live 
hens 15c p 1b, chickens 20@22c, ducks 
12c. , Potatoes 50c p bu, sweet pota- 
toes $3@3.50 p bbl, asparagus 1.80 p 
doz bchs, lettuce 7ic@1i p bskt, rad- 
ishes 60@75c, green onions 1@1.25 p 
100 behs. Choice apples 3@5 p bu, 
strawberries 8@25c p qt as to quality. 
Corn 58c p bu, oats 48c, baled timothy 
hay 22@23 p ton, bran 22@23, mid- 
dlings 24. : 


NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes 
higher, $2 p bbl, red onions 3@3.50, 
turnips 1, pea beans 1.50@1.60 p bu, 
celery 9@10 p 100 bchs, radishes 1.25 
@2; rhubarb 4@5.. Apples 2.50@4 p 
bbl as to quality. Butter firm, emy 
tubs 29@ p 1b, prints ' 30@34c, 
dairy 27@30c, f. c cheese. 14@15c. 
Fresh eggs 20@21c p doz, storage 16 
@1i7c, live fowls 13@14c p Ib, dressed 
14@15c. Grain and feeds firm, corn 
59¢ p bu, oats 50c, rye 70c, bran 23@ 
24 p ton, linseed meal 30@31,. mid- 
diings 23@24, baled timothy hay 14 
@16, straw 8@9. 
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‘April 18 the article on the immense 
corn crop raised by I. 8,.Long of Leb- 
anon county, Pa. HiS average of 130 
bushels an acre of 90 acres, interested 
me very much. I live in the Ohio 
Valley, where land is level and soil 
Black loam,*well adapted to corn, but I 
get no such yield. I raised 100 bushels 
corn an acre in 1906 and I thought it 
was a Very heavy crop. 1 have never 
geén a bétter or even as good a crop 
any place in the westernm states or 
corn belts. I wish ‘to be informed 
ewig the old reliable what type of 
eorn ‘Mr Long raises. Does he plant 
aH grain, including the éetds of ear 
‘er only the central parts? Does he 
@rill his corn or check row it? How 
many pounds does he take for a 
Senet et J. Miller, Madison Coun- 
ty, O. 
The teams are put to work in the 
spring just as soon as the ground is 
condition for them to go upon it. 
6 universal cultivator is sent just 
as deep into the ground as it will go. 
Sufficient horse power is“put on the 
cultivator to cut up the soil and sod 
eomplétely to the depth it was origi- 
nally plowed in the fall. This tears 
thitc o14 sod, which is usualiy well 
rotted by spring, and mixés ‘much of * 
the vegetable matter with the soil. 
It is gone over three or four times. It 
is never rolled, as Mr Long thinks it 
very poor policy, and leaves the land 
as loose and open as possible. 
* For ‘many “years -he planted in 
checks 40 inches each way, but now 
Plants.in rows 40 inches apart with 
a single stalk of corn’18 inches in the 
row. ~He uses a special planter with a 
double moldboard. For a mumber of 
years he used an ordinary planter, but 
had more or less difficulty in keeping 
the first growth of grass and weeds 
away from the corn. He found he 
could not cultivate too closely without 
injuring the young plants. To over- 
come this he had a double moldboard 
made and attached just in front of the 
spout of each planter. 
He usually plants around May 1, or 
as soon as the weather will permit. 
'Phis season is very late and Mr Long 
#3° not planted his crop up ‘to May 
Cultivation is begun as Soon as 
the corn eps through thé ground, 
and the blades are’ nicely’ unfolded 
and eréct.’°A Planet Jr cultivator, 
with the smallest teeth next to the 
plant, is usé@ the first time ‘through. 
The other teeth are set full depth, and 
the earth is thoroughly stirred so as 
to keep it’ in gd0d, opeff’ condition. 
At thé second cultivation, two ‘teeth 
next tO the corn are ‘raised higher, so 
‘as to cultivate shallow while keeping 
down those in the middle of the row, 
as formierly:* At’ the third cultivation 
still_another tooth next to’ the corn iis 
raised. In this manner none of the 
roots are disturbed. All his corn land 
is worked over in this way and is free 
from weeds-and grass. Four and even 
five cultivations are given if the 
weather permits it.. No trouble is ever 
experienced,after the corn js laid by. 
Seed corn is selected in the field in 
the fall, a® noted recently in American 
Agriculturist. Mr Long gives this his 
Personal attention and after more 
than 25 yeas of careful selection has | 
secured a type of corn approaching 
his ideal ,-The corn is‘Known as 
Long’s Champion Yellow Dent. He i 
never uses the grairse from the tips 
or butts of ears’ Only perfect ears 
are selected and the tips’ and~ butts 
are shelled ‘off before the remaining 
grain is taken for seed. He estimates 
his crop af 56 pounds per bushel, 
shelled corn. 


New York Grange News 


State aplain S. J. Robbins of 
Fairpott, a veteran soldier, will give 
an address,en Decoration day before 
the Centervilie grange and will ad- 
dress a public meeting in the evening 
for the “benefit of the grange. As 
there is nocG@ A EK post in Centerville, 
pe ge takes charge of the Deco- 











I noticed in your valuable paper - 


?<7PARM AND GRANGE 


They wilt announce the programs in 
advance. They will lend valuable aid 

ts. But they 
» “have something in 
news, 
ery 





210 ve a local press eorrespon- 
dent who ‘sho should be saibeted with spe-- 
. s to his fitness’ for the 
work. 
one grange in Franklin county 
wt hel a poultry institmte at Ma-" 
lone, e 8. Henry Van Presser will 
conduct the meeting. © 
ee grange in Wayne coun- 
ty has just completed the yment 
for the ng which it has us- 
the for Lag bp lower part is 
rs oe oo an@ the upper part 
hall: The rent om “the 
the dues have 
pala the entire in ess. 
= 4 ‘in Wayne county 
a “from Assemblyman 
Hamm of county, ‘saying that the 
age 8c bil] “is still in the hands 
of the & r igew and to the opposi- 
tion of the ges | others and is 
likely to ‘stay 


Old Fredonia, — No 1, of Chautauqua 
county comes Out in opposition to the 
school commissioner bill. 

A lecturer’s association has been or- 

ganized-in ‘Ontario county. J. E. Has- 
kal of Cheshire was elected president. 

Who is to pay a county deputy’s ex- 
penses when hie visits a grange to in- 


stall its 6 rs is & question sdme- 
= asked. If a deputy goes Ivy ¢fder 
of the mastér ‘to install officers 


- draws from the’ state grange but if 

‘invitation of “the subordinate 
pe sd. the grange would be  cour- 
teous if they paid his expenses at 
least, but it is not obliged to. 


.Northen ‘New York granges will 
probably ave the annual outing at 
Thousand ands in August. 

he National gr. grange executive com- 

mitteé héld a joint ‘meeting with the 

committée on Iife insufence at 
y on April 25. 

“The place for the next meeting of 
the New ‘Yo state grange has not 
yet been selected. Choice would seem 
to be ‘between Jamestown and QOs- 
wego.. 

The legislative committee of the 
New York state: grange could find no 
roa ll at Albany that met grange 
requirements, so they made one of 
their own. And they have the men 
who can do it. 

Linwood grange in Livingston coun- 
ty ~purposes*to incorporate and erect 
a néw grange hall.’ At a récent meet- 

“both State Master Godfrey and 
mitteeman Ware of Batavia were 


present. After the exercises a banquet) 


WAS served. 
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new ©n. ces, a — Fo! Catalog free to in- 
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IF DESIRING to buy a farm, country home, 
RIGGS 


cottage, mill or factory, write for catalog. 
& KOONZ,’No 13, Ballston Spa, N Y¥. 


near station, $700. GEO 





NICE FARM—40 acres, 
CRYMES, Meherrin, Va. 


A 50 Cent Ady Sold $105 
Worth of Sheep 


American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: I am well pleased 
with the results I received from the adv 
in the Farmers’ Exchange department 
of your paper. I sold 7 sheep from the 
one 50 cent adv, amounting to § 

I received an order from Fredetick, 
Md, the same day I got the paper With 
the adv in. I received the best retiirns 
for the money invested of any p I 
have yet used. IT have received r 
returns from an adv, but it eost mie 

0 ingtead of 50 cents: I shall use 

he exchange department again this 











fall.—[Chester Atwater, Olean, N Y¥. , 
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Cigar Leaf Tobacco Market. 


At New York, the tobacco market is 
in a particularly healthy condition. 
Foreign advises are of an encourag- 
ing nature. Manufacturers say they 
are unable to get and desirable leaf 
at lower figures. Commenting on the 
Cuban situation, a Tobaceo Leaf cor- 
respondent writing from Havana 
says: “The market is absolutely ex- 
hausted of all '05 clear Havana cigar 
tobaccos. This year’s Partidos crop, 
which usually furnishes early and 
light fillers, produced practically none 
at all. Vuelta Abajo crop is short, has 
a small percentage of wrappers and 
runs heavy, which means that it will 
require a long time to cure. All to- 
bacco of these two crops is. selling 
20@50% higher than a year ago. The 
entire Havana crop is considerably 
short of a normal production, the 
second or ‘sucker’ crop being a total 
loss.” This situation in Cuba will, no 
doubt, have much effect upon .the 
general cigar leaf tobacco situation 
here in the U S. 

‘NEW YORK QUOTATIONS 

[Best grades in cents per pound.] 
York state fillers ............. 5@ 8 

* “* selected ..........-20@25 
Ohio Zimmer Spanish ........18@20 

* “ephart B's sie). ccc cce so kon 

“ Little Dutch -............15@18 
PennsylVania broadleaf fillers .12@14 

" broadleaf B’s ...20@22 








Wind-up of 1906-7 Hop Season 


With four months to run the hop 
season of 1906-7 does not at present 
loom up particularly flattering for 
holders. It is apparent from the tenor 
of trade advices that no famine of 
hops is promised between now and 





the next harvest. The world’s 
crops of 1906 showed a_ general 
shrinkage in al) chief producing 


countries, with the single exception of 
the United States, hence the past six 
months there has been a flood of 
American hops on,-the market, both 
in this country and abroad. 

Full returns now show that the 
general tendency was to underesti- 
mate the Pacific coast crop of 1906. 
Holdings of 1906 hops on the Pacific 
coast are fairly liberal for this time of 
year. Dealers estimate supplies in 
growers’ hands all the way from 10 to 
18%, varying greatly according to lo- 
cality. The crop in New York is much 
more closely sold out; in fact, it is 
doubtful if 5% of 1906 York state 
hops still remains in growers’ posses- 
sion. 

LARGE EXPORTS HELP SITUATION 

Exporis vf hops from the United 
States during the recent months have 
proved large. Had it not been for this 
the d-mestic markets would no doubt 
show up cven worse than at present. 

Abroad trade is reported dull, and 
some advices indicate that British 
growers are very much discouraged 
over the outlook. 

While the general .market for hops 
is thus anything but entirely satisfac- 
tory to producers, the future is not 
without hope. The enforcement of 
the new pure food law in the United 
States ought to result in the use of 
more hops in the manufacture of beer. 
Moreover, the steadily shrinking acre- 
age devoted to hops in the United 
Kingdom leads to the inference that 
Great Britain must seek continuously 
increasing supplies of hops from for- 
eign countries. Nothing definite is 
noted as yet regarding the condition 
of roots after the winter of 1906. The 
season has proved very backward in 
the Empire state. Some reports from 
Ore say certain growers are discour- 
aged at present market conditions, 
hence, are not giving their yards the 
best of attention this spring. 
QUARTERLY RANGE HOP PRICES AT N Y 


[Choice N Y hops, cents p lb] 
Mari1 July1 Octi Decl 
1907 , 22@24 *16@17 — ao 
1906 14@15 14@15 20@24 22@24 
1905 31@82 25@26 19@20 20@21 
1904 , 32@34 @ 31 35@38 
1908 28@ 22@23 25@29 25@27 
1902. 17@18 21@22 @ 30@32 
1901. 19@20 17@19 14@15 14@16 
1900, 18@14 18@15 18@19 19@21 
1899. 19@20 16@18 18@15 14@15 

\ *Early May quotations. > Se 





AMONG _THE_ FARMERS 


Agricultural Fairs in New York 


In the education of the modern 
farmer, perhaps no one agency has 
played so important a role as the fair. 
Farmers of the Empire state will 
have ample opportunity to take ad- 
vantage of this means of increasing 
their experience next fall. Chief in 
the list is, of course, the great state 
fair at Syracuse September 9-14 in- 
clusive. 


Afton, Afton, S 24-27 Newark, Newark, 
Albany, Altamont, 19-21 

23° Niagara, Lockport, 
American Institute, A %-31 
New York, S 24-26 Northern Tioga, Newark 
and } Valley, 21-29 
Alleghany, Angelica, Oneida, Rome, S 23-27 
ay s Oneonta, Oneonta ; 





- § 
ton, O 14 Onondaga, Phoenix, 
Boonville, Becavile. se -20 


Ontario, Canandaigua, 
Brookfield, Brookfield, 7 
S 16-19 


$ 19-21 
‘ Orange, Middletown, 
Broome, ., Whitneys A 27-30 
Point, A Orleans, Albion, S 18-21 
Catskill, Margaretville, Oswegatchie, Ogdens- 
A_ 2-23 urg, S 4-27 
Cattaraugus, Little Oswego, Fulton, A 2-30 
Valley, 8 Otsego, Cooperstown, 


2-6 
Moravia, S 35 


Cayuga, 
Chautauqua, Fredonia, Palmyra, Palmyra, 
El a a Prattsb E oe 
Chemung, mira, >rattsburg, Prattsburg, 
ms: ‘Not decided - on 
Cuba, Cuba, 10-13 Putnam, Carmel, 
Chenango, Norwich, A 6-3 
8 Racquette, Potsdam, 
Cape Vincent, Ca 8 10-13 
Vincent, 8 Rensselaer, W Sand 
Cambridge Valley, Cam- Lake, A 0-23 
bridge, 2-6 Richfield ___. Springs, 
Clinton, Platebums,, Richfield Springs, 
Cobleskill, Cobleskill, Richmond, Dongan 


8, 
Columbia, Riverside, Greene, 


8 
Chatham, 
Oo 1 


Columbia, Hudson, Rockland, Orangeburg, 
Not decided p 
Cortland, Cortland, Rockland, New City, 
Delaware, Delhi, Sandy Creek, Sandy 
A 2- Creek, A 023 
Delaware Valley, Wal- St Lawrence, Can- 
ton, ton, S 17-2 
Deposit, Deposit, Saratoga, Ballston Spa, 
27-30 27-30 
Dryden, Byte, - Schenevus, Schenevus, 
Dutchess, Poughkeep- Schoharie, Schoharie, 
sie, oO 14 OQ 1- 
Dundee, Dundee, O 1-13 Schuyler, Watkins, 
Erie, Hamburg, 5S 246 A 
Essex, Westport, Seneca, Waterloo, 
Franklin, Malone, Silver Lake, Perry, 
17-20 S 23-3 
Franklinville, Franklin- Steuben, Bath, S 24-27 
ville, A -30 Steuben, Steuben, 
Fulton, Johnstown, S 36 
-§ Suffolk, Riverhead, _ 


Genesee, Batavia, 


7- 
18-21 Sullivan, Monticello, 
Gorham, Reed Corners, A 2-2 
Not decided Syracuse, State Fair, 
Greene, Cairo, A 2-22 : S 914 
Gouverneur, Gouver- Tioga, Owego, S 10-13 
Tompkins, Ithaca, 


neur, 
Hemlock, Hemlock, 
Oo 34 


Ulster, Ellenville, 
Herkimer, A 27-30 
A 2-29 


Herkimer, . . 
Union, Trumansburg, 


Hornellsyille, Hornell, 
A 7-0 


Warren, Warrensburg, 

Troquois Soe, S 17-20 S 10-13 

Jefferson, Watertown, Washington, Sandy 

27-30 Hill, A Z- 

Lewis, Lowville, A 27-30 Wellsville, Wellsville. 

Mineola, S 2-23 A 0233 

Monroe, Brockport, Wayne, Lyons, 8S 47 

S 2-28 White Plains, White 

Montgomery, Fonda, Plains, x S 16-21 
8S 2-0 3 Wyoming, Warsaw, 

Morris, Morris, O 1-3 7 S 10-12 
Naples, Naples, S 17-19 Yates, Penn Yan, 

Nassau, S 10-13 S 36 


Tobacco Dealers Discuss, Big Problems 


The 9th annual convention of the 
National cigar leaf tobacco assn held 
recently at N Y brought out a good 
atendance. As this was almost solely 
a dealers’ «meeting, it is but to be ex- 
pected that much agitation should 
have been made looking to the reduc- 
tion in the present tariff against cigar 
leaf tobacco “¢principally Sumatra) 
entering the U 8S. Many present were 
in favor of reducing the present duty 
of $1.85 to a flat, specific and uniform 
rate of not to exceed 50c p Ib on all 
imported leaf. 

The question of shrinkage in cased 
goods was also taken up by the assn, 








and the limit was: placed at 3%. 
Election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: Jos F. Cullman, Jr, of N Y, 


pres; John Staun of Cincinnati, vice- 
pres; Felix Eckerson, treas; Chas Fox, 
sec. These directors were chosen: 
John R. Young of Philadelphia, Fred 
Opp of St Louis, I. H. Weaver of Lan- 
easter,-A. Cohn of N Y, W. J. Lukas- 
witz of Dayton, I. L. Kemper of Balti- 
more, L. B. Haas of Hartford, Wm 
Taussig of Chicago, Frank Inksater 
of Elmira. 


~ 


Fruit outlook poor in this locality, 
recent freezes having killed the buds, 
[C. L., Lucasville, O. 








F. W. FENNER 


During the past two or three years 
the New York tobacco growers’ asso- 
ciation has forged rapidly to the front 
as an important factor in that indus- 
try of the Empire state. F. W. Fen- 
ner was at the last annual meeting 
re-elected president of the organiza- 
tion. - He is closely identified with leaf 
tobacco interests in the Onondaga dis- 
trict, and makes a strong; aggressive 
leader for the association. R 


The Eastern’ Live Stock Markets 


Monday, May 13, 1907. 

At New York, the cattle market 
last week ruled dull after Monday. 
With increased receipts and slack de- 
mand prices declined 10 to 15¢ on 
steers and 10c on medium and good 
cows. Calves on light receipts Wed- 
nesdav were firm to 25c higher and 
with a limited supply later there was 
a further advance of 25c. Milch cows 
scarce and prices firm with no choice 
offered. 

Todav 34 cars of cattle and 7870 
calves were on sale. Steers slow, but 
steady to a shade higher; bulls held 
up to last week’s closing prices; cows 
dull to 10c lower. Common to prime 
steers.” 855 to 1350 Ibs, $4.50@5.90 p 
100 lbs, including 12 cars of Pa, 1000 
to_ 1300 lbs, 5.20@5.85. Bulls 3.75@ 
4.75; 2 extras 4.95@5.05; cows 2.15@ 
4.25: bologna cows 2.15@2.40. Calves 
in Aeavy supply but. good demand, 
with prices 25 to 50c lower than last 
Friday. Common to choice veals 5 
@7.60; culls and buttermilks 4@4.50. 

Sheep continued in scant supply last 
week and prices held firm. No un- 
shorn sheep in market worth noting. 
Lambs held up fairly well until Wed- 
nesday; but the market closed 15@ 
25c lower. A few very prime spring 
lambs came in from Va and Md, and 
met with a fair demand at full steady 
prices. Today with 10 cars of stock 
on sale, sheep were steady; lambs 10 
@lic higher;-,spring lambs quiet, 
with no prime lots in market. Com- 
mon to prime clipped sheep $4@6 p 
100 lbs, state ewes 4@5.50; medium to 
choice clipped lambs 6.75@8; common 
to fair state spring lambs 3.50@4.50 
ea; good Ind 5. 

The hog market held up until Wed- 
nesday of last week, when prices de- 
clined 10c, closing steady. Today 
there were S800 hogs on sale. Sales $7 
@7.10 p 100 Ibs for state and Pa hogs. 

THE HORSE MARKET 


There continues to be a brisk  de- 
mand in all branches of the horse 
business, and prices last week were 
firm. Good second-hand horses $100 
@1.50 ea; choice heavy drafts 300@ 





350; chunks, 1100 to 1300 — Ibs, 200@ 
300; city drivers 200@275. 
At Philadelphia, a better feeling 


prevailed in the beef cattle trade. 
Supplies came largely from Pa, Ill 
and O. Offerings from Pa.were not as 
good in quality as had been expected. 
Prime .steers $5.80@6.10 p 100 Ibs, 
common to good 5@5.50, fat cows 
3.50@4.40, thin cows 2@2.75, bulls 
3.50@4.60. Veals in demand with ex- 
tra lots making 8@8.50, grassers and 
westerns 4@6. Milch cows 85@55 ea. 





Sheep market. firm with Offerings 
read: absorbed. Wooled wethers 
$6.50@7.50 p 100-lbs. Ewes 5.25@6, 
shorn wethers 5.75@6.50, shorn ewes 
4.50@5.25. Fleece lambs 8.50@9.40, 
clipped lambs 7.50@8.25, spring lambs 
4@6 @a. og prices about steady, 
western swine selling, at 9.25@9.65 p 
100 Ibs da w. ° 

At Buffalo, receipts of cattle last 
Monday were 125 loads, Heavy. 
grades slow with prime steers fetch- 
ing $5:80@6.10 p 100 lbs. Butcher 
stock active and mostly 10c higher. 
Fat cows 3.75@4.80, heifers 4.25@ 
5.25, bulls 3.50@4.90, canning cows 
1.75@2.50, feeding steers 4.25@5, 
stockers 3.75@4.50, veal calves 6@ 
7.50, rought calves 4@5, milch cows 
35@60 ea. Calf supply 2500 head. 

The hog supply totaled 110 loads. 
Market active, but easy, bulk of sales 
ranging $6.85 p 100 lbs; pigs sold up 
to 6.90. Brisk sheep trade with 75 
loads arriving. Best fed lambs 7.50@ 
8.10, wethers 5.50@6, yearlings 6.50 


@7.10, culls, bucks, etc, 3.50@5. 
At Pittsburg, this week . opened 
with 110 ‘loads cattle in the yard. 


Market active and steady with sales 
mainly as follows: Choice steers 
$5.50@6 p 100 Ibs, fair to good 5@! 
5.40, fat heifers 4.25@5.10, oxen 3.50 
@4.60, canners 1.50@2.50, fat bulls 
4@4.85, cows 3.75@4.75, feeding steers 
4.50@5.15, stockers 3.50@4.50. Veal 
calves 6@7, inferior calves 3@4.50, 
milch cows 30@58 ea. 

A good demand for hogs; arrivals 
50 doubles. Heavies sold at $6.70 p 
100 lbs, mediums 6.80, yorkers 6.80 
@6.85. Sheep offerings 17 loads 
Good to choice shorn lambs 750@7.70, 
spring lambs 9@10, common to good 
shorn 5@7, wethers 5.75@6.15, cull 
sheep 3@4.50. 


New York Grange Notes 


The annual report of W. H. Vary 
of Watertown, president of the Cen- 
tral organization of co-operative in- 
surance companies, shows 123 organ- 
izations reporting, carrying 251,217 
policies, covering $367,274,418 in risks. 
Last year the losses amounted to 
$799,690 and the average cost of in-! 
suring $1000 of risk was $2.67. These 
companies are quite largely grange 
companies. Amorg the most impor- 
tant are Jefferson and Lewis Patrons’ 
fire relief association, carrying on 
January 1, 1907, $13,070,682 in 6487 
policies; St Lawrence P F R A 
$9,572,014 in 4276 policies; Chautau- 
qua county P F:R A $7,872,271 in 
4159 “policies; Monroe P F R A 
$7,317,238 in 3148 policies; Dutchess 








jand Columbia P F R A $6,350,660 in 


2584 policies. 

The grange work is advancing along 
all lines. The different granges in the 
county are increfsing in miembers. 
The June session of the Pomona will 
be held with Oswego Falls grange in 
Fulton East side on the second Tues- 
day of June. The fifth degree will be 
conferred in the evening. 


—en 


The Milk Market 


At New York, a special meeting of 
the milk exchange was called for 
Tuesday of this week to discuss the 





‘question of reducing the price of 3c 


p qt. The cold. weather has -kept the 
demand down, thus causing a con- 
siderable surplus, and unless it turns 
warmer the price may be reduced: 
Receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending May 11 


were: 
Milk Cream 
Wiehe. ssh ccarsakenstee 3 ,663 
Susquehanna .......-«.. 15,487 179 
West Shore ......2... 15,920 1,408 
Lackawanna *......... 48,800 1,550 
New York Central 
(long haul) ........ 53,950 . 2,155 
New York Central , 
(Harlem) si. cccee’ 6,325. 255 
Ontario ........s+.+.+. 42,964 ~ 3,195 
Lehigh Valley ...;. ae ,099 996 
Homer Ramsdell line 4,750 35 
New Haven .......e%:. ,900 —_— 
Other sources ........ 6,810 850 
Total © cos is-ccrs «cv Oaes Si, 7OL 


At Canton, cheese sales here today 
were 50 bxs twins that realized 12%4c 
p lb. Butter transactions were 1 
tubs, Which sold at 23%c p Ib.—[A. 
T. Martyn. ‘ 














Ohio Granges Active 
MARY E. LEE, WESTERVILLE, 0 


‘Amrican <Agriculturist desires to 
print all the news about the granges 
in Ohio. Please send to.me. What 
you are doing will be a help to others. 

Amesville grange in Athens county 
has doubled its membership since the 
first of the year. Much enthusiasm. 
Will take up the study of taxation 
soon. Amesville is one of the old, 
historic towns of Ohio and clings to 
the teachings of the past generation 
\whith gave it so much glory: Do 
your own work in your own tine and 
own place. 

Prof A. B. Graham of Univer- 
sity grange, who is winning a high 
place in the educational world be- 
cause of the splendid genius in work- 
ing up agricultural study clubs in the 
rural .schools, has been accorded -a dis- 
tinguished honor by being invited to 
address the National educational as- 
sociation at Los Angeles. It is an 
honor “won an Ohio man of whom 
Ohio is justly proud. 

If you are interested in agriculture 
In the schools, why not show your in- 
terest by writing to Prof Graham, at 
the state university in Columbus, and 
ask fer help in establishing a club in 
your school. 

Prof Guthrie Stewart of Univer- 


sity grange spends this week in 
(Athens county in behalf of 
the dairy interests and will meet 


with the grangé whilé at Coolville. 

Blendon, grange of Westerville has 
inaugurated a new plan of entertain- 
ment. It is aSking local specialists 
along certain lines to visit it and give 
atalk. W. B. Johnson, manager of the 
creamery, spoke at the last meting. 
He urged the farmers to have their 
own Babcock testers and promised to 
sell to them at cost price. He also 
urged them to use a record sheet and 
keep an account with each cow to find 
out how many star boarders they are 
keeping. He gave interesting data as 
to recordsof cows, showing that physi- 
cal characteristies are not always re- 
liable, nor the appearance of the milk. 
The only safe test is the tester. and 
the seales. He, and those who fol- 
lowed in discussion, thought that a 
very large per:.cent of the cows are 
kept at a loss:. Miss Jameson said 
they found the-tester and scales nec- 
essary to profit. and that their scales 
are in the barn where they can be 
used; that they .keep a record of each 
cow and know, approximately, the 
cost of feed and. the amownt received. 
Mrs Guess said she sells milk to the 
creamery and that the cows pay an 
average of $60. Mr Dill, a breeder of 
Jerseys, spoke of the increased de- 
mand for stock. He asked as. to the 
probable decline in price. Mr Johnson 
thought there would be an increase be- 
cause of the incféased demand through 
milk being used as a food and, for 
cream in ice. cream, aS a cer- 
tain per cent’ of butter: fat was 
now required. © The meeting -was 
& great success and Mr Johnson was 
given a vote of ‘thanks for his inter- 
esting talk. ; 

Deputy Hogsett has organized a fine 
grange in Clinton county, Deputy 
Pontius has another of 42 members in 
Stark county, and L. G. Spencer an- 
other at Southington, in Trumbull 
county. 

The farmers will have a hearing bé- 
fore the Ohio tax commission June 38. 
This commissién was appointed by 
Gov Harris to take into consideration 
the entire tax Situation. 

George Lattimer, chairman of the 
commission on good roads, and presi- 
dent of the beard of trade, will be 
glad to hear from anyone interested 
in good reads. Address him at Colum- 
bus, O. 

Central of Jersey grange held a 
Mystery social»the other night and 
netted a good sum. Orders for sup- 
Per had to be;made from the menu 
Which kept all>guessing. 

Johnsville grange, at Shauck, in 
Morrow county, is taking on new life. 
It held a closed meeting recently. Dep- 
uty Theo Purvis of Cardington drove 
20 miles to be! present. He brought 
8S. A. Smith, for many years master of 
Harmony grange, with him. I had the 
pleasure of attending this meeting. 
Plans ‘were deyéloped for organizing 
the county, hoping to place a grange 
n each township during the year. Mr 


PATRONS ‘OF HUSBANDRY 


Purvis has a grange nearly ready for 
organization at Mt Gilead. Elaborate 
preparations are being made for a pic- 
nic. State Master Derthick is to be 
secured, if possible. The evening 
meeting was an open one, addressed 
by the writer. Shauck is the home 
of Judge Shauck of the supreme 
court. The quaint old house anid low, 
rambling barn still stand as monu- 
ments to the thrift and industry of 
Maj Shauck. 

Misses Gertrude Harris and Mary E, 
Lee of Westerville, and Bert Graham 
of Huron grange in Erie county, are 
students at Oberlin college. This grange 
always has good programs, The lec- 
turer, Mrs T. J. Harris, is a very able 
woman and always prepares a feast 
of good things. The deputy, H. B. 
Harris, recently increased the organ- 
izing force by marrying Miss Cora 
Jarrett of Perkins grange. Huron 
grange will surprise Mr and Mrs 
Harris with a shower in the near fu- 
ture. This grange always celebrates 
children’s day with a fine program. 
Mrs Mary D. Anderson, past lady as- 
sistant steward of Ohio state grange, 
is master of Huron. 

New York Grange Notes 

At the county deputies’ meeting in 
Syracuse some time ago, the question 
was raised as to whether it is legal 
to elect delegates to the state grange 
at the fall meeting of Pomona. It was 
determined that delegates must be 
elected at the December session of 
Pomona unless special permission for 
good reason was given by the state 
master. 

The state grange favored a move- 
ment for womens’ institutions to be 
held in connection with farmers’ in- 
stitutes. The movement grows out of 
the efforts of Miss Martha Van Rens- 
selaer, director of the reading course 
for women, issued from the Ithaca 
station. The satisfaction with which 
these bulletins have been received 
and the excellent use of them, have 
suggested the establishment of wo- 
men’s’ institutes where they could 
compare notes as their husbands do 
in the regular farmers’ institutes, and 
an appropriation of $5000 a year has 
been asked of the legislature to carry 
on such work. 

Germantown grange, No 1052, is 
constantly -growing in membership, 
and is thoroughly alive to its inter- 
ests. School Commissioner Saunders 
Was present at a recent meeting and 
gave an address. 

The June meeting of Columbia 
county_Pomona will probably be held 
on the old seminary grounds at Cla- 
verack. Sec Giles is to be one 
of the speakers. 

The Page school commissioner bill 
seems to have been put_to sleep in 
the committee. We note that several 
granges, both subordinate and Pomo- 
na, have gone on record against the 
bill. Philadelphia grange of Jeffer- 
son county is one of the latest to op- 
pose it. None of the members pres- 
ent at a recent meeting were in favor 
of the bill as it now stands, and the 
secretary was instructed to ask their 
representatives to use their influence 
against it. 








The national grange executive 
committee will meet in New York 
city May 22, when further consider- 


ation will be.given the matter of pub- 
lishing a national grange paper. 

State Master Godfrey reports the 
work progressing well through the 
state. He has peen obliged to give 
up all farm operations and devote his 
entire time to grange work. 

What is the specific advantage to a 
grange in becoming an incorporated 
organization? asks a subscriber. The 
advantage of grange incorporation is 
that it gives the grange a business 
standing, allowing it to buy, sell, con- 
tract, in fact, do business as 
an individual. The acts of its 
purchasing agent are binding on 
the grange treasury and not on 
the members. If a purchasing 
agent of a grange makes a bargain it 
may be repudiated by an incorporated 
grange and the agent held respon- 
sible, but if given authority by an in- 
corporated grange, the grange is re- 
sponsible as far as its treasury goes 
and no further. 





Fruit Prospects and Markets 


The hard freeze along the Mo and 
Kaw river valleys early this month 
killed all the new growth on grapes 
back to the wood. What few tree 
fruit byds were left were also de- 
stroyed. Berries were protected by 
snow and little damaged. Our rec- 
ords for April showed that during the 
month we had seven killing frosts. 
This shows what an ordeal fruit has 
gone through.—[A. B. Wilson, Sec 
Mo Valley Hort Soc. 

On some very high points in the 
southern part of this state there are 
hopes of a fair crop of peaches and 
some apples. But such favorable lo- 
calities are few and far between. 
Small fruit has been hurt.—[Paul 
Evans, Director Mo Exper Sta. 

Apples, peaches and cherries almost 
an entire failure; strawberries 50% of 
a crop.—[{R. H. Edwards, Lawrence 
County, Mo. 

Cold weather resulted in the total 
destruction of peaches, apricots, 
plums and cherries and of apples that 
blossomed earty. Some late varieties 
apples promise 20 to 40% of a yield.—- 
[W. F. Coburn, Delta County, Cou. 

Growers are much at sea regarding 
the fruit outlook. Some are sure that 
little damage has been done -while 
others say there has been great loss.—. 
{Mich Nursery and Orchard Co, Kai- 
amazoo, Mich. 

For the first time in the histony of 
the Pecos valley nearly all of our ap- 
ples have been killed.—[Corr, Ros 
well, N M. 

Advices from some parts of Mo and 
Ark say that damage to the straw-~- 
berry crop by cold weather has caused 
growers to take a firm view of the 
market output. Many have turned 
down offers of $1.25 p cra for choice 
berries. 

Reports from Riverside Co, Cal, say 
the apricot crop is below normal. 
Even in the most favored localities 
the yield is running only 75%. Buy- 
ers have already bought some crops at 
$50 p ton against an average of $35 
last season. . 

A prominent Ga orchardist stated 
this week that he believes his state 
will ship 2400,cars of feaches to mar- 
kets. This is about 40% of what was 
promised early in the season. 

Advices from the western portion of 
N C say the crop of early apples. has 
been badly damaged by frost. In some 
mountainous regions the outlook is 
better. 

Authorities say the ‘07 strawberry 
crop of.N C will amount to only 35% 
of last year’s. The reduction is due 
largely to frost damage. Va berry 
outlook is more promising. 

A big grower of Albemarle Co, N 
Y, says the outlook for the ’07 apple 
crop is most encouraging. Albemarle 
Co is cne of the most famous apple 
sections in the middle south. 

The apple export season of '06-7 is 
over. Prices bere in the U 8S are too 
high at present supplying the U K 
with apples, good fruit from the an- 
tipodes realizing $2.40@2.90 p bx at 
Lendon., 

Fruit seems all right here except 
cherries and peaches, pears and plums 
promise fairly well.—[L. E. S., Men- 
tor, O. 














‘and handsome booklet which tells all about 


FLINTKOTE 
ROOFING 

—the most weather- 

pared roots, Let as prove 


our claims—it means as much 
to you as it does to us. 


J. A. &W, BIRD & CO, 
56 India Street, Boston, Mass. 





Agents everywhere 
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Small Buyer 
of Paint 


who takes care that the Dutch 
Boy trade mark, shown below, 
appears on every keg of white 
leaf he buys is perfectly pro- 
| tected; as perfectly as if he 
were a railroad official buying 
hundreds of tons, and with @ 
corps of chemists at his back 
to see that no adulterant is 

Imed off on him. 

Our booklet, “‘A Talk on 
Paint,” shows why Pure 
White Leaa and Pure Lin- 
seed Oil are absolutely neces-" 
sary to good painting, and 
gives other money-saving in- 
formation. Free to any reader 
of this peri- 
odical. 

When you 
buy white 
lead, look for 
the Dutch 











NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
im whichever of the follows 
ing cities is nearest you? 
Bireieoest Per! yen o- 
geiphia (Jchn T. fonis Bron Both aiicg 








Sis0 gp GALVANIZED STEEL GATE 





or we furnish patented attachments with which you cay 
make your own gates and save money. The Weston 
Gate does not sag or have to be carried, works easily as 
a door ; no strain on post and no extra walk gate n d 
Endorsed by hundreds of farmers. Sold on trial. We 
payreight. CAtalog free. 


THE WESTON GATE COMPANY, Box 42, North Dover, Obie 





Cheap as Wood. 
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We manufecture Lawn and Farm FENCE. 
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Sell direct 
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agents. Our catalog ie ree. Write tor Ctocday. 
TEMFG.CO., 993 10th St., Terre Haute, ind, 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 
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Cane. Wheat Corn Oats 
Spot | 1907 | 1906 | 1907 | 1906 | 1907 | 1906 
Ch + — | 89 | 50°) 49 
Woe Fork: — | 9 | 60 | 58 7 3 
Boston. .| — — | 61 | 59 | 50 | 39 
Toledo. .| 9 |; .90 | 52 | 51 | 46 | .35 
St Louis .| .92 | 88 | 49 | 48 | 44 | 32 
Min'p’lis .| 9 | 20 | 46 | 46 | 42 | 20 
Liverpool .| — | .98 | .65 | .61 _ — 











Dollar Wheat at Chicago 


‘The wheat situation absorbs the at- 
tention of the grain trade, and all 
other topics receive scant considera- 
tion. Hardening prices developed late 
last week into sharp advances of 2 to 
3 cents a day, and practically un- 
checked until quotations showed a 
gain of 7 to 10 cents per bushel at 
Chicago, New York and other grain 
centers. Monday of this week opened 
with even more excitement. July 
wheat sold at. 97 cents and Septem- 
ber touched $1, followed by recessions 
through profit taking sales. Readers 
of. American  Agriculturist have 
been kept -posted .on the _  de- 
velopments: Our special crop re- 
porte showing unfavorable’ condi- 
tions have been followed by similar 
reports by the federal department of 
agriculture, these placing the average 
condition of the growing winter 
wheat crop on May 1 at only 82.9 
compared with 90.9 one year ago. 
Further trying weather has enveloped 
the winter wheat territory since the 
compilation of these reports. 

Coincident has been. phenomenally 
wintry conditions in the spring wheat 
territory. Up to the extreme close of 
last week remarkably low tempera- 





. tures prevailed everywhere east of the 
northern - 


Rocky mountains in the 
half of the United States. Spring 
wheat seeding has been greatly de- 
layed, some claiming the season in 
the northwest six weeks backward. 
Considerable areas of small grain 
fields were seeded in April, during a 
period of mild weather, and later 
frosts greatly damaged the young 
plant; and since then farmers have 
had scant opportunity to replant. 
Corn planting is late, but up to this 
time there is little real apprehen- 
sion in this direction. Cotton is go- 
ing into the ground late and under 
unfavorable conditions, and there is 
more or less uneasiness in the south 
over this great staple. 

While the evidence all seemed to 
point one way, so far as wheat was 
concerned, the grain trade was not 
ready, up to the opening of this week, 
to regard the situation as pointing to 
a really disastrous shortage, even 
granted that serious damage has been 
done. Farmers do not need to be told 
that small grains have wonderful re- 
euperative powers, and fields which 
at one time may appear beyond re- 
covery, sometimes develop wonder- 
fully under a sudden change to better 
climatic conditions. A very influential 
element in the trade also believes that 
the reports of damage have’ been ex- 
agerated, and that a clearing of the 
atmosphere will show a more hope- 
ful situation. Such traders are in- 
clined to take profits at every sharp 
upturn. Meanwhile. prices at the 
opening of this week soared to the 
basis of $1 for Sept wheat at Chica- 
go, and 97 cents per bushel for July, 
with relative advances at New York. 
At the top there were heavy selling 
orders which brought declines of sev- 
eral cents. 

In this connection it is well to 
glance at the records of some recent 
shortages in leading farm crops. It 
is most fortunate that serious short- 
age seldom occurs in any given year 
in more than one crop. For example, 
two years ago cotton was short, while 
cereals were full. In 1904, wheat fell 
off to one of the smallest yields in 
ten years, but other grains were plen- 
tiful. The last shortage in corn was 
In 1901, but that year wheat was a 
full crop. 

Prices of course quickly respond to 
conditions. In the autumn of 1905, 
the short year in cotton, prices ad 
vanced 2% cents per pound, selling 
at better than 12% cents in December, 
but by the following August baek to 
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less than 10 cents when it was known 
that the crop of that year (1906) 
would prove a large one. 
dent early in that the wheat 
yield would be short, and prices in 
the spring and early summer were 
around 85 cents to $1 per bushel at 
Chicago, the market advancing to 
$1.10 to $1.22 in the autumn. and 
early winter, and holding at -that 
high level through the first six months 
.of 1905. Similar conditions followed 
the short corn crop of 1901. Early in 
that year corn sdld at Chicago at 41 
cents; but later. when it developed 
that the crop would be short, the mar- 
ket had moved up to 59% cents by 
August, 1901, ‘ana 67% cents by De- 
cember. Puring the first half of 1902 
the price remained high, 56 to 64 cents, 
working upward to 71 cents in June, 
while the next month under bullish 
speculation corn was forced to 88 
‘cents. This was followed by a slump 
to 55 to 60 cents in the late summer 
and autumn, when it was seen that the 
crop of that year, 1902, would prove 
a good one. 

The accompanying table shows the 
domestic crovs of cereals and cotton 
running back a number of years, with 
the shortages. Compared with ten 
years ago there has been something 
of an increase in the area given over 
to these crops, which explains in a 
degree the enlarged output. 

GOOD AND LEAN YEARS IN CROPS 


[In millions of bushels.] 


Wheat Corn Oats Cotton* 
1906 ....776 2,963 931 13.5 
1905 ....720 2,703 1,003 11.3 
BOE: ocak 2,574 973 13.5 
19038 ....7038 2,346 823 101 
1902 ....760 2,356 1,028 10.8 
1901 .... 432 1,418 737 10.7 
1900 ....510 2,188 809 10.4 
1899 ....565 2.207 796 9.4 
1898 ....715 1,868 782 11.3 
1897 ....589% 1,823 814 11.2 
1896 ....427 2,269 717 8.8 


*Millions and tenths of millions 0 
bales. 

Another feature worth noting just 
now is the rather indifferent crop out- 
look abroad. If Europe should have 
short grain crops (something by no 
means assured at this date), that part 
of the world would need to import 
breadstuffs more freely than usual, 
and thus further accentuate strength 
in the home markets. All in 
in all, and not losing sight of the 
possibility of a reasonably good crop 
of wheat in; 1907, present. conditions 
point to a period of higher prices in 
breadstuffs. 





Corn at Chicago received fair at- 
tention, averaging strong, Prices ad- 
vanced, May and July corn around 
Sle p bu, No 2 in store rather better 
than 5lc, under grades usual discount. 

In oats, crop news was mixed, and 
the market not especially active: A 
fair movement from the latest crop 
was noted, offerings moderate, cash 
demand reasonably good. May oats 
averaged firm around 4414 @45c p. bu, 
July 48@43'4c. 

Barley offerings were moderate, 
but not large, and under a better de- 
mand prices moved upward. Some 
choice malting sold at 77c p bu. 

Offerings of timothy seed were light, 
and while the market was inactive, 
the undertone was one of strength. 
Contract prime $4.30 p 100 Ibs, Sept 
nominally 4.60. Clover was nearly 
nominal on the basis of about 15c p 
Ib for prime. Hungarian 75@90c p 
100 Ibs, millets 1.15@1.40. 


At New York, prices of wheat ad- 
vanced sharply here in sympathy with 
excited markets in the west. The 
strike of longshoremen at this point 
has materially interfered with the ex- 
port trade and prevented much grain 
‘being sent abroad. No 2 white corn 
59 f o b, No 2 corn 60c in elevators, 
corn chops $22.50 p ton, Corn meal 1.25 
p bag. Mixed oats 47c p bu in stor- 
age, clipped white oats* 50@54l<éc, 
ryq@ 78c, malt 1@1.10. 





At Philadelphia, fresh eggs steady 
18¢ p doz, southern 16c, live fowls 14 


@15¢c p Ib, chickens 25@30c. Cmy 
tub butter 28¢ p Ib, prints 29@30c, 
dairy 24@25c, cheese 14@14%c. Corn 


58c p bu, wheat 47c, bran $22@23 p 
ton, baled timothy hay 21@22, apples 
4@5 p bbl, strawberries 12@20c p at. 
Potatoes 80@S85c p bu. »waea .@ @ 





It was evi- . 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell,from 





store; warehouse, car or dock. rom 
these, country consignecs niust pay 
freight and commission charges. When 


sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 
Beans 

The field bean acreage in Niagara 
and Orleans counties will bé abgut 
the same as in ’06. About 20% of the 
old crop is'in growers’ hands. Farm- 
ers are shifting from small white 
varieties to red beans and other of 
the large kinds. Market for mediums 
$1.25 p bu, for pea beans 1.30 de- 
livered.—[J. J. Jackson & Son, N Y. 

Reports from Ventura Co, Cal, say 
the lima bean outlook is improving, 
and some ranchmen are predicting: a 
generous crop. At Chicago, specula- 
tors are quoting Oct delivery, new 
crop lima beans at $4.50 p 100 Ibs. 
The spot market at Chicago for the 
706 crop is close to 4.85. ’ 

At New York, pea beans occupy by 
far the strongest position of all va- 
rieties, prices having advanced to 
$1.60 p bu. Marrows moderately 
active at 2, mediums 1.50, red kidneys 
2.25, white kidneys 2.80, black turtle 
1.75@1.85, yellow eyes do, limas 3. 

At New York, pea beans show con- 
siderable firmness. Market for other 
varieties in fair shape. Some export 
trade noted in red kidneys around 
$2.25@2.30 p bu. Marrows sell at 2 
@2.50, mediums 1.50@1.55, pea beans 
1.60@1.65,. white kidneys 2.75@2.85, 
black turtle 1.75@1.85, yellow eyes 
do, limas 3. 

Dried Fruits 

Under the new tariff treaty with 
Germany that govt will hereafter 
abolish the inspection of U §S dried 
fruits. During recent years the Ger- 
man inspection is said to have great-. 
ly handicapped U S exporters, and it 
is believed that a removal of these 
conditions will greatly develop our 
trade in dried fruits with that coun- 
try. 

At New York, speculators are al- 
ready" showing interest in the un- 
grown ’07 evap apple crop. Some are 
offering Oct-Nov delivery at 7c p Ib. 
Spot evap apples realize 6% @6%c, 
cherries 18@19c, raspberries 30@32c, 
blackberries 18@15c, peaches 12@ 
15c,. pears 12@14c, apricots 18@20c, 
large prunes 8@10c, small 4@5148. 

At Chicago, offerings limited and 
trade generally quiet. Evap apples 
644 @7c p Ib, dried 5144 @6c, chops 2@ 
2%c, raspberries 30@32e. 

Dressed Meats 

At New York, offerings well cleaned 
up. Choice veals in rather moderate 
supply, ‘but common to fair grades 
plentiful. A rather slow trade in 
light-weight lambs. Best grades of 
veal realize 10@1l1c p Ib, fair to good 
9@9%c. Hothouse lambs weighing 
32@35 Ibs p carcass, $6@7.50 ea, 
medium to light weight pork 9@10c 


p 1b 
Eggs 

At New. York, prices in about the 
same groove as.last noted in these 
columns. Arrivals of generous  pro- 
portions, and buyers discriminate 
somewhat against indifferent offerings 
from southern sections. Best Pa and 
N Y selected eggs 20@21c doz. 
Western firsts 18@18l4c, Ky 16@ 
17%e, dirties 15@16c, checks 12@15c, 
duck eggs 18@25c. 

Lumber 

At New York, hemlock brings $22@ 
23 p 1000 ft, yellow pine box boards 
15@18, white ash, 4 by 4's, 56@60, 
chestnut 42@45. 

Maple Sugar 

A report from. Quebec province, 
Can, says the ’07 output of maple 
Sugar is.the heaviest known in years. 
Prices recently declined and buyers 
say. they expect to get carload ship- 
ments for the U S as low as 7c p Ib. 

At New York, the bulk of offerings 
command 10c p Ib, this for pail lots. 
Choice cake sugar brings more. 

¥ Mill Feeds 

At New York, as far as prices are 
concerned the situation has shown 
little, if any change, from last noted. 


4 


- @65c p pr, pigeons 30@35c 





Bran realizes-$23.50@24:50 p ton, mid- 


dlings 24@26, red dog and gluten feed 
26@27, cottonseed meal 27@28, linseed 
oil meal 29 @ 29.50. 

Hay and Straw 

General reports from northwestern 
Ohio and southern Mich say that hay 
is comparatively scarce. Many farmers 
have been buying hay this spring to 
feed to stock instead of selling, as is 
often the case. Choice timothy has 
been costing them $17@20 p ton. The 
season is late. 

Shippers say that the ’06 hay crop in 
central [fll has practically been all 
marketed. Some Ill dealers have been 
compelled to secure supplies this sea- 
son in Ia. 

At New York, market continues in 
good shave on all grades of desirable 
hay. Straw rules rather quiet. Prime 
timothy commands $24@24.50 p ton, 
clover mixed 20@22, clover 17@18, 
packing hay 11@12.50, long rye straw 
do, oat and wheat straw 9@10. 

At’ Boston, the situation continues 
highly favorable to sellers. Receipts 
and stocks are both light. Prime*tim- 
othy $23 p ton, clover 15@16, mixed 
17@18, swale 9@10, rye straw 12@13, 
oat straw 9@9.50. , 

Fresh Fruits 


At New York, strawberries not in 
heavy supply and a good demand ex- 
ists. Choice offerings realize 30@40c 
p qt, fair to good 15@20c.. Some 
peaches are coming from Fila selling 
at $5@6.50 p carrier. Cranberries 
about done. 

Apples 

At Chicago, apples continde firm. 
Ben Davis bring $5@5.50 p bbl, Bald- 
wins 5@6. Strawberries seil at a range 
of 2@3.25 p cra. Oranges in better 
supply realizing 2.45@4 -p bx. 

At New York, apple market still 
rules firm in spite of the advanced 
season, Spitz realize $5@6.50, Spys 
do, Bladwins 5@7, Ben Davis 4. 
5.50, Roxbury Russets 4@5, Golden 
Russets 3.50@4.50. 

Onions 

There will be about 125 a of onions 
here this year against 135 last year. 
None of the ’06. crop remains unsold. 
(Carr, Northampton, Mass, 

Word comes from Orange Co, N Y, 
to the effect that the cold spring has 
hampered onion growers greatly. 
Much resowing of seed has been nec- 
essary. 

This is proving a most successful 
season for Tex onions. The growers’ 
assn so far this season has shipped 
nearly 500 cars. Recent shipments 
were as high as $3 p 100 ibs f o b. 

At New York, a satisfactory trade in 
progress, supplies running almost ex- 
clusively to new stock. Tex onions $2@ 


2.25 p cra, Bermudas 2@2.15, Egyp- 
tians 3@3! p bag, La 1.75@1.90 p 


bag, leeks 8@5 p 100 behs, shallots 2 
@2.50. 
“ Poultry 
At New York, receipts of live poul- 
try have proved moderate. - Sellers 
have been able to clean-up offerings 
readily. Prices firm. There is also a 
better feeling on L I, Va and Pa 
spring ducks. Live fowls command 
15@16ep 1b, spring chickens 30c, 
roosters 10@1ic, turkeys llc, ducks 
18c, geese 10@10%c, guinea fowls & 
Dressed 
turkeys 14@18c p Ib, squab broilers 
50@75c p pr, spring ducks 18@20c p 
lb, fey broiling chickens 30@40c, 
squabs $2.50@4 p doz. 
Potatoes . 
The ’06 Long Island potato crop is 
about sold out. Recent deals noted 
at 75ic@$1 p bu. It is claimed _ thai 
Riverhead alone has shipped 500,00C 
bus potatoes the past season. 
Reports from Me say that ’06 pota- 
toes. are now selling as high as $1.8( 
p bbl. Farmers who turned down of- 
fers of 75c@1 earlier in the season 
are congratulating themselves on.their 
acumen. However, it has been ¢ 
risky move for them to hold so long 
At New York, the situation lean: 
decidedly more in favor of sellers. Ir 
fact, offerings are proving moderat« 
and the’ trade seems able to absort 
present supplies in satisfactory man, 
ner. A considerable proportion of ar 
rivals of new potatoes from the soutt 
is running indifferent in quality, thi 
telling on prices. . State and wester: 
tubers, old crop realize $2.25@2.50 } 
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iw? ibs, Me 2.40@2.50 p bag, 
southern potatees 3@5 p bbl, accora- 
ing to quality. 
Vegetables 
Few farmers make a specialty of 


new 


growing large lots of cabbage. How- 
ever, the crop is given much atten- 
tion, growers raising from a few tons 
to as high as 40 tons ea. Average 
‘will perhaps run 8 to 12 tons: In this 
section the cabbage yield runs from 
1000 to 5000 tons per year.—{A. I. K., 
Lockpert, N Y. 

At New York, cabbage irregular in 
quality, old crop selling at $10 p ton, 
new cabbage §2@2.50 p cra. Lima 
beans $3. 3, cress $1@1.75 p 100 bchs, 
turnips $1@2 p bbl, new turnips $2@ 
8 p 100 behs. Spinach $2@2.75 p bbl, 
new squash $2@2.50 p bskt, old $1.50 
@2. p bbi, string beans $2@2.25. p 
bskt, romaine $1.50@3, rhubarb $2@ 
2.50 p 100 behs, beets 82@2.50 p bskt. 
Parsley $8@12 p bbl, parsnips $2@ 
2.25, peppers $2@2.75 p carrier, oyster 
plants $2@3.25 p 100 bchs, okra $2@ 
8.25 p earrier, Hothouse heet greens 

1@1.25 bu, cukes 75@ p doz, 
lettuce Tac@$l, large white mush- 
rooms 50@7 p ib, mint at dw p 
doz bcehs, radishes $1.50@2 p 100 bchs, 
tomatoes 15@25c p Ib. 

Wool 

This month jis witnessing great ac- 
tivity in sheep shearing throughout 
Pa, WN. Y,” QO, ete. It is said 
that new wool in O and Mich is not 
moying with particular rapidity. 
Some sales of medigm ‘ unwashed 
wool reported in those states as high 
as 28@380c p ib. Growers are gener- 
ally asking ground 30c for superior 
wool, but buyers are reluctant to go 
that high. 

Reports fram Ore, say that large 
quantities of the “OT wool clip were 
recently disposed of at 15@19%c lb. 
A big mohair. pdol has sold at we. 
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At Ohicago, changés in eattle prices 
were not pronouunced, although at 
times the market showed a little 
strength. It. took a. fey grade 
of steers, however, to bring $6.25@ 
6.50 p 100 Ibs. Supplies of desirable 
heavy cattle from Neb were’ much in 
evidence. Exporters secured most of 
their purchases at 5.40@5.75, while 
shippers got a good grade of handy 
weight’ steers’ around 5.20@5.60. Re- 
ceipts fell off slightly, this proving a 
helpful factor. In fact, trdders say 
that had offerings continued as lb- 
eral as for some time past, the mar- 
ket would likely have drifted into a 
bad condition, 

Packers were pretty good buyers 
fer buteher ; stock. Fat cows aad 
heifers in demand at steady to strong 
prices, but light heifers lacking flesh 
and quality did not move readily. Fat 
eows sold at 3.50@5 p 100 Ibs, heifers 
4.25@5.40, good buils 8.758@4.50, ecan- 
ping cows 1.50@2.40, eutters 2,24@ 
2.80, veal calves 5@5.T5, heavy calves 
3.50@4.25, good to prime~ feeding 
gateers 4.50@5.10, stockers 3@4.50, 
@iich cows 30@55 ea. 

The hog market showed a marked 
degree of steadiness, the supply by 
demand runming neck in neck. 

mes buyers were inclined te knife 

eavy hogs, but generally all swine 
Brewing good flesh did nat. lack for 
ids. tices) are-in about the- same 
rooye as a year ago and are close to 
es 100 Ibs higher than this time in 

.. Bulk-of sales brought 6.40@6.60 

p 100 tbs. 
' Sheep recéipts were not as large as 
anticipated. As a result, the market 
for muttons held in very satisfactory 
@hape, as far as sellers were con- 
eerned. Godd to prime western shorn 
wethers brought $6.25@6.T5 p 100 Ibs, 
ewes 5.40@5.85 yearlings. 6@6.85, 
bucks, stags: and culls 3.50@5.25. 
Lambs were just about steady, wooled 
westerns. realizing 8@8.75; shorn 
stock sold 12.25 p 100 bs lower. 
Spring lambs moved at 8@10. 

More Packing House Rumors—It is 


reported in “trade circles that Swift 
& Co is endeavoring to obtain larger 
contro! of the meat business of the 
US. That:firm is now reported to 
have acquiréd 40% of the Schwarzs- 
child & Sulzberger plants ahd is now 
casting covetGus glances tGéward the 
eontrol of both the Cudahy & Morris 
companies, Fhose who claim to know, 
Say that Swift has offered to buy 
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complete control of the S & &S concern, 
pee the proposition has been turned 
own. 
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THE DAIRY MARKETS 


The Butter Situation 
PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 


New York Boston . Chicago 
07, : 2544 aC 2 
"06.. 21 21 20 
"05.. 27 27 24 


During the business year ‘06-7, the 
Rayhill butter and cheese factory at 
Henderson, N Y, manufactured nearly 
160,000 Ibs ch and 16,500 Ibs ‘but- 
ter. The net ptice for milk used in 
the manufacture of cheese was Otc p 
100 Ibs and for milk used in butter 
was $1.24. The average net price of’ 
milk for the year was $1.01. The 
average selling price of cheese was 
1l.4e p Ib and of butter 30c. 


At Chicago, with .ncreasing stpplies 
a weaker feeling has déveloped. Buy- 
ers are taking only sufficient quanti- 
ties of butter to supply immediate 
needs. Extra cmy 24c p lb, renovated 
2lc, dairy 21@22c, rol and packing 
16@17¢c. 


At New York, quality of butter com- 
ing is quite irregular. Prices are fair- 
ly high; and dealers fear a pronounced 
enlargement in offerings of new grass 
stock might cause a slump. In fact, 
prices have already settled on a lower 
basis. Extra cmy 25@26c-p Ib, state 
dairy 28@24%c. renovated 23@24c, 
packing 18@19c. 

At Boston, a quiet trade with prices 
tending easy in sympathy with con- 
dition elsewhere. Western cmy sella 
around 25c p ib jn tubs. 

The Cheese Markets 
At New York, exporters are taking 


some new cheese on a basis of 11ige 
lb. General receipts are not large and 


prices hald sendy. F ec fall cheese 1 
@15%e foi light skims 104¢@1le, 
new f g 12%e. ’ 


At Chieago, supplies are well cleaned 
up and this holds the market in a 
steady er rer New f c twins com- 
mand 14@i4%e p ib, daisies and 
Young Americas 15@15%(c, brick 15 
@ 16e, 

At Boston, the situation about as 
last . noted. Demand and supply 
nearly equal. Choice f c twins realiz- 
ing 14% @li5ec p Ib. 


—e——— 

At Watertown, dairy butter firm at 
22@24c p Ib, emy 25@26ec, fresh eggs 
16c p dog, live fowls 12@ide. Oats 
45c p bu, elover hay $10@12 p ton, 
timothy 12@ 15, oats straw 6@T. Wool 
32c_p lb. Onions 1.10 p bu, potatoes 
40@45c, pea beans 1.75@2, lettuce 4 
@5c p beh, radishes 4c. Live hogs 
444c p Ib, veal calves 5@646e. 


High Prices for Walgut Timber—It 
is claimed that a big dealer has re- 
cently toured a large area in western 
N Y, buying up all available walnut 
trees that he can find. He has been 
giving farmers $25@50 ea for trees 
of good average size and even higher 
prices for exceptionally fine speci- 
mens. Most cf this high priced tim- 
ber will be shipped to Germany. The 
Genesee yailey is a natural black wal- 
nut preducing section but within re- 
eent years the trees have been disap- 
pearing fast. Now that the timber 
supply is becoming so limited farm- 
— are beginning to wake up to their 
o0s8. 
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Every Farmer Knows 


That The 


DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


are in a class by themselves as the best separators. But 
many have the mistaken idea, which competitors help 
to magnify, that they are ‘expensive’ and that some- 
thing “cheaper”’ will do in their stead. 


The Facts Are That The 


DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS 


are not only the best but, at the same time ‘by far the 
cheapest—in proportion to the actual capacity and the 
actual life of the machine. 

These are simple facts easily capable of proof to any 
buyer who will take the trouble to get at them and who 
need only apply to the nearest DE LAVAL agent or 
send for a catalogue to do so. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR ¢ Co, 


178-177 
General Offices: MONTREAL 
1@ Pameo Sraeer 
WINNIPES 


107 Finet Grecer 
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Timely New Books 


Books which every Farmer and Gardener should own. 


THE BOOK OF ALFALFA 

History, Cultivation and Merits. Its Uses as a 
rr and Fertilizer. The appearance of the Hon. 
FP. D. Coburn’s little book on Alfalfa a few years 
ago bas been a profit revelation to thousands of 
—— throughout the country and the increasing 


BEAN CULTUBE 

Serey, B. 5. A ctical treatise on 
fi aad a tas Pot beans. It in- 
wth, soils and fertilizers 

selection and breeding, 


fhe 
el 
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insects and fungous pests, , 

Pevalge; wine a epecial pumaadcog suit mare, information 98 the guns 
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HAT are the institutions of man, 
the tawdry state, the false law, the 
‘2 subsided superstition, and poor 
morality, that pale shadow of truth---what 
are these by love? Could but love stay, 
could but love have its will, no more 
would be needed for eternity. 
---Richard Jeffries. 


Agriculture in the Schools 


BY BUTH BAYMOND 





Yes, boys, the schools are teaching now 
Such things as boys should know— 

Just when the ground is fit to plow, 
The garden fit to hoe, 

And how the fertilizers make 
The crops a thrifty hue; 


I’m glad to see the pains they take 


With earnest boys like you.. 


When I was young we had a plan 
That may have been more slow; 
With Brother Bill and Joe and Dan 
I used to take my hoe 

And in the garden work an hour 
Before ‘twas breakfast time, 

Or school bell from its distant tower 
Rang out a warning chime. 


We gained an appetite, my boys, 

And gained the knowledge too 
Of agriculture, all its joys 

The schools point out to you. 
We learned about the fertile soil, 

About the weeds that harm, 
And more, to love such honest toil 
_ And love the dear old farm! 

* * * 

I trus’ the schools with proper care 
Will teach these things to you. 


The Problem of Rufus 


BY THE HOST 








of Rufus, the dog who does 

sums in mathematics and spells 
in three languages, some very inter- 
esting theories to account for: the 
dog’s ability have been received. One 
of these letters is from Edward P. 
Smith of Missouri. He writes as fol- 
lows: The whole subject of animal 
intelligence is of immense importance 
from its bearing on the descent of 
man, the immortality of mind, the 
origin of knowledge, etc. Therefore, 
every bit of data is ot value. 

Your hypothesis that the dog reads 
the mind of his mistress is “e one 
which strikes me as most probable. 
I propose, therefore, some experi- 
ments and wish you would ask the 
young lady to try them, if possible, 
to secure some additional data, 

In brief, some of these tests are as 
follows: To see if the dog can give an 
answer which is-not in the mind of 
his mistress, ask him to spell some 
word which she cannot spell herself; 
try him in a foreign language which 
she does not understand. Ask him 
to do some sums in arithmetic which 
she cannot do mentally. Other tests 
are suggested working toward the 
same end, namely, to decide whether 
the dog is using his own intelligence 
or not. 

Mr Smith is in error in his state- 
ment that we have advanced the 
theory that the dog reads the mind of 
his mistress. There has been no edi- 
torial theory advanced. Mrs Peters 
winds up her story by asking, ‘Does 
her mind control that of the dog,” re- 
fering to the mistress. As a matter 
of fact the dog cannot read the mind 
of his mistress, but the point of im- 
mediate interest to students of such 
things is this: Does the mind of the 
mistress operate through the mind of 
the dog? 

The experiments suggested by Mr 
Smith, or experiments very similar to 
them, have been repeatedly tried. The 
dog will perform his remarkable 
feats for his mistress only. It has 
been suggested that the dog is simply 
a very clever trick animal who oper- 
ates by signal. This would be grant- 
ing to the animal an intelligence cap- 
able of memorizing a multiplicity of 
sigrals, which would be quite as won- 
derful as if he were doing all this 
through his own mental power. 

To prove the utter impossibility of 
this signal system Rufus has been 
made to do his work when his mts- 
tress was in a part of the room 
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EVENINGS 


where she could not signal to him, 
The results were just as satisfactory 
as when she was close by him. The 
experiments of giving words which 
she is unacquainted with has been 
tried and in every ease Rufus mis- 
pelled the words exactly as his mis- 
tress mispelled them when she was 
in error. However, the mistress of 
Rufus is not in the business of ani- 
mal training, and her integrity is be- 
yond the slightest question. She is as 
unable to tell how the work is done 
as are the spectators. 

Rufus is attracting much attention 
at his home near Boston, and prom- 
ises to become a dog of wide note. 
More experiments are being tried with 
him, and the results will be duly re- 
ported through these columns. 


™ 


Rufus and Mind Impression 


BY A. B. GILDERSLEEVE, PA 








[The following article is by far the 
most interesting attempt yet made to 
explain the wonderful powers exhib- 
ited by the dog Rufus. What Mr Gil- 
dersleeve has to say merits thoughtful 
consideration. He touches upon a sub- 
ject which is now occupying some of 
the greatest scientific minds of the age. 
The E#?*__..J 

N answering your question as to 
the explanation of the seeming 
intelligence of Rufus, I want to 

say first that I have always been very- 
successful in training animals, . and 
that it appears to me to be a “gift” 
which -enables me to control the ani- 
mals in advance of action. 

You ask, “Does the mind of the 


AT HOME 


sufficiently audible 
throughout the room. 
of sound vibration. 

To illustrate further: “‘One rainy day 
while sitting in my room with the tele- 
phone receiver at my ear, I heard the 
ticking of a telegraph instrument so 
distinctly that I took up my pencil 
and copied a message from Washing- 
ton, D C, to Pittsburg, Pa. In other 
words I took a telegraph message 
from a telephone wire. The telegraph 
wire and the telephone wire had no 
connection whatever. Had they had 
neither telegraph nor "phone would 
have worked. The wires ran on the 
same poles and I took the message 
by induction. 

I find no words to express the union 
of mind and matter, nor the influence 
of mind over mind. It may be partly 
electrical. It would seem to be vibra- 
tory, at least. But suppose we call it 
sympathy or agreement. 

I once hired a horse for two weeks, 
during which time I curried, handled 
and worked him in every way, single, 
double, in buggy, plow and harrow. 
When I returned the horse to her 
owner,-he inquired if she kicked. ~I 
told him she did not, but had worked 
well in every place I put her. He 
then said: “I bought that horse for 
half price three weeks ago of Mr B., 
who raised her. Mr B. had not been 
in the. stall without a pole between 
him and the horse for two years.” 
The next day the owner hitched the 
horse in his buggy, and she never 
stopped kicking until she had kicked 
everything to pieces. 

I can hardly tell how I managed 
that horse. I never tried to handie 


to be heard 
This is union 





“FOR FUN | POKED 


mistress. control that of the dog Ru- 
fus?” That abstract, mental effort 
has influence over the animal there 
can be ho doubt. I believe that dogs 
are mind readers, but to what extent, 
or just how they read, it is difficult 
to tell. A dog cannot talk, but his 
life business is to learn to read by his 
perceptions. Is it not possible that 
we manifest some of our thoughts in 
our manner, and the keen perceptions 
of an intelligent dog reads from these 
manifestations made without our be- 
ing aware of it? 

We know that the intelligent dog 
does not require to be told everything. 
Often he decides and acts from an im- 
pulse, and he must get that impulse 
from his master. The vital point in 
the whole problem is the union of 
mind and matter. 

The eye is a material organ. It 
makes a picture on the brain which 
tells us what there is without. The 
brain upon which this picture is made 
is material; but it is also the organ 
of thought, Which is immaterial. 
Therefore the material communicates 
to the immaterial. If two violins be 
tuned exactly and placed in separate 
rooms, when one. is sounded, the 
other will give forth the same notes 





MY HAND INTO IT’ 


her until I got her attention, and I 
could then tell from her motion of 
eye and ear how. to handle her and 
how to talk to her. Then as if she 
were able to read my thoughts by my 
face expression or manner, there was 
agreement, union, or sympathy, and 
understanding by which I secured her 
confidence and good will. Peace was 
the result. Just how I was able to in- 
fluence her, I cannot explain. It 
seemed to be a mental effort. I had no 
knowledge that she was vicious or a 
kicker. 

A minister of my acquaintance 
trained the most vicious horses 
brought him. I asked him how he 
did it. He replied: “I inherit the abil- 
ity; my father had it before me.” This 
man drove me eight miles behind a 
horse he was training, a horse never 
before driven by any other man, al- 
though many had tried it. This horse 
behaved and traveled well. 

When I think of going to the post- 
office my dog, who always goes along, 
will often start before I rise from my 
seat, or mention the mail. Is this not 
mind influence? Whence does he get 
that impulse if not from my mind? 
When Rufus is spelling a word his 
mistress keeps the next letter in her 


‘ those with low limbs. 


mind, forcibly or abstractly exerting 
‘some inexplicable influence, so that 
the wonderfully sensible preceptionrs 
of Rufus are influenced. Rufus may 
have been taught the alphabet before- 
hand, or he may not. It would net 
matter as the letter is not called out 
to him and he is goyerned by some- 
thing other than sound. The haste 
with which he draws out the letters 
shows he is not studying them out, 
but is moved instantly by some invis- 
ible power. What can it be but un- 
ion or agreement with the mind of his 
mistress’ 

As you say, this whole question “has 
a bearing on .the most interesting 
problems of the day.” What others 
may have to say will I am sure be in- 
teresting to all readers of this paper. 





The Squirrel’s Storehouse 

BY. SUSIE BOUCHELLE WIGHT 
“Long time ago, when I waSs.a little 
girl at Ingleside,” said the Sandman’'s 
daughter, “we went out in the woods 
one day to hunt violets. They hadn’: 
yet begun blooming so thick that it 
wasn’t any fun to find them, but just 
now and then we'd come across them 
by twos and threes, on long stems, 
holding their pretty faces up above a 
brown mat of pine straw, or peeping 
out from a frazzle or wire grass, 
sometimes with just one velvet leaf, 
sometimes with palest blue blossoms 
all striped up and down with pink or 
purple. We would find, too, the love- 
liest little patches of the greenest 
grass with tiny blades as fine as fioss 


- silk, and we'd sit doWn by it, and 


make believe until we could almost 
see the tiny fairies darting about in 
it, for Bonny, who was our imaginer, 
always said those patches were iciry 
forests. / 

“Our big old dog Joé was with us 
No, he wasn’t a collie, or anything 
fine, just a plain yéllow and brown 
dog, but I know he wes as faithful 
and affectionate as any blooded St 
Bernard that ever lived. We little 
girls never caused anybody any un- 
easiness if Joe was with us. O€ 
course we had sense enough not to 
go near deep water, and when we 
climbed trees we-tried to pick out 
Mother had 
told us that Joe couldn’t take care of 
us in deep water, or if we tumbled 
down with a broken limb. 

“That. morning after we got tired 
gathering violets, and talking about 
the fairy folks, Sally said: ‘Let’s go 
over on Gopher. ridge and climb the 
dogwood trees,’ so we went further 
into the woods than we ever had gone 
before, with Joe trotting and snufling. 
at our heels. The dogwood trees 
hadn't lost all their waxy red berries, 
but there had been some very warm 
days, and so every limb was knubbled 
over with pink tipped buds, and now 
and then we'd find an open blossom 
looking for all the world like two 
thick white butterflies. . 

“Now, Gopher ridge was a great 
place for squirrels, and Joe had been 
there sometimes with father hunting, 
so when we saw his capers we knew 
he had the remembers about squirrels, 
and that started us to talking about 
them as we swung way up and down 
on the limber limbs of the very lar- 
gest dogwood tree I ever saw. Pres- 
ently I changed over t> another 
limb, and it Widn’t go very well, so 
I bent down to see what" was the 
matter, and I found that all wedged 
ir close to the trunk was a lot ot 
bark, with a piece of a smaller tree 
that had fallen and lodged there. It 
was quite the nicest limb I had seen, 
and I wanted to swing on it, so Bonny 
and Sally came downto help me, 
and we pulled and tugged until we 
got the rubbish aw./ so my limb 
could swing clear. 

“Just as I started to climb out on 
it I spied a little round hole that had 
been covered by that bark, and just 
for fun I poked my hand into it. It 
was” deeper than I thought, and I 
called to the others to look how far 
I could poke my armi in. Then I just 
squealed, for I found‘ something in 
that hole! It was hickory nuts—not 
one nor three, but a whole pile of 
them! Bonny spread out her apron, . 
and Sally reached down and@ took 
them from me as I handed them out 























































































of tree to bear hickory nuts? 
“When we carried them home, 
mother told us that wWe had discov- 
ered some patient little squirrel’s 
storehouse. She said he had carried 
those nuts there one by one, and 
hidden them fh the*deep hollow to eat 
im the winter time; ‘Yes, and that 
other tree fell and shut his house so 
he couldn’t get in, poor little squirrel!’ 
eried Bonny. 

“*Yes, poo: little squiffel!’ said 
mother. “The hunters must have got- 
ten him, for with his sharp teeth he 
would have torn his way through the 
gubbish into his house, if he had been 
Hving when the tree fell.’” 


Our Neighbors 
CORA A. MATSON DOLSON 


@ur neighbors, they ‘are kindly folk, 
As friendly as can be— 

Whe frog, the toad, the cricket, and 

Each bird upon each tree. 








Whe frog lives in the lily tub 

. And -creaks his water-song. 

fhe toad stays by the four-o-clocks, 
i To guard them all night long. 

; 

@he crickets and the katydids, 

They croon our lullabies, 

Mo tell when baby lids should clos 
And hide the sleepy eyes. 


fhe swallows skim the garden plot 
And drive the midge away. 
@he chippies and the warblers tend 
- Our rose beds, day by day. 


fhe chickadee and redcap keep 

The orchard beughs in trim, 
The kingbird calls each enemy 
To an account with him. 


Oh! yes, a busy, kindly host 

Of neighboring friends, have we, 
Who mind the golden rule and chum 
With us in harmony. 


Beauty Dividends 





BY MRS. J. W. WHEELER 
HE tiger lilies, phloxes and 


bouncing bets so often seen 
‘ growing about a grass-grown 
ruin teach a beautiful lesson in con- 
stancy. What would our garden be 
without the perennial? When with ill- 
mess or trouble there are no spare min- 
utes, no strength or courage to prepare 
the beds and plant seed, and we think 
regretfully of a flowerless summer, we 
waken some morning to find a white- 
faced “daffy” smiling at us from the 
unkempt garden. And later on, when 
confronted by the problem 6f Memo- 
zial day boquets, we are cheered -:by 
the ever-faithful peony, bileeding- 
heart and lilac. 

The perennial pays. - It defies the 
winter and demands but little care, a 
bit of fertilizer, pruning, and stirring 
of the soil. In return it pays a good 
dividend, from the first crocus peep- 
ing. through thé snow, to the flaming 
golden glow which sometimes lingers 
until October. 

Why not turn over a new leaf this 
spring, and maké sure of a good sup- 
ply of these cheerful friends? If you 
thought to put in some éarly flower- 
ing bulbs last fall, so much the bet- 
ter; they are blooming at this time, 
and will multiply each season. 

‘ The wide connections of the lily 
will keep us supplied the entire sea- 
‘son, from the early fleur-de-lis to the 
fragrant day lilies, which, given the 
right location, delay blooming until 
jlate in ‘September. A most effective 
color combination for large spaces 
‘may be obtained from  hollyhocks, 
golden glow and phieX, planting the 
jJast in front of the taller ones. Try 
‘these for some of those unsightly 
)waste spots about the place; the old 
fence Or unpainted shed will be quite 
‘effaced when treated in this way. 
The hardy hydrangea is too popular 
to need further introduction and is 
easily grown. The smoke bush, with 
\ ats, changing tints, is becoming very 
\Popular. It combines most effectively 
‘with an evergreen background. An- 
other fine shrub is the Japanese rose, 
|\whose large, single blossoms flower 
prs entire season and make a brilliant 
eee against. their dark glossy 
foliage. 


—— 
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IN THE 


Now wasn't a dogwood & funny soré rose which makes wood rapidly; it 


rewards one with-quantities of blooms 
the second year. The honeysuckle and 
trumpet flower are both sturdy vines, 
and prolific bloomers. The common 
woodbine gives shade and coolness to 
the porch, and in the autumn a glory 
of color. 

I know that spring brings with it 
many pressing demands for ready 
money, but let us scrimp in some way 
so that we may be able to add to the 
beauty. of our homes. Even a one 
dollar order to some reliable seeds- 
man will bring“ in a dividend of 
beauty and satisfaction that will in- 
crease each year to truly marvelous 
proportions. 


— 





Flower Notes 
BY RUTH RAYMOND 


HE white flies which trouble 

| fuchias and other plants may 
be exterminated in the follow- 

ing manner: Place the plants in a 
frame-.covered with muslin, one side 
being arranged to open and close. 
Leave the side open until the flies 
have congregated on the plants. Dust 
quickly with pyrethrum powder and 
close the side. Repeat a few times 
and the flies. will have disappeared. 

Sow the pansy seeds in June for 
autumn blooming and for spring 
blooms. Phlox drummondi and portu- 
laca should be sown in the fall for 
next spriag’s flowers. 

To destroy the red ant which is in 
summer months a great trouble to 
the gardener as well as housewife, 
place fresh meat bones where ants 
are found; they -will soon collect in 
vast numbers on the bones, and may 
be easily destroyed by dipping the 
bones in hot water. Repeating the 
operation a few times will entirely do 
away with the pest. 

Cut back the monthly rose bushes 
as soon as the first blossoms. wither. 
This will insure a second growth at 
once. The blooms always come on 
the new growth. : 


- 


The Value of Blackbirds — Kalm 
states in his Travels in America that 
in 1749, after a great destruction 
among the crows and blackbirds for 
a legal reward of threepence per 
dozen, the northern states experi- 
enced a complete loss of their grass 
and»grain crops. The colonists were 
obliged to import hay from England 
to feed their cattle. The greatest 
losses from the ravages of the Rocky 
mountain locust were: coincident 
with, or followed soon after, the de- 
struction by the people of countless 
thousands of blackbirds, prairie 
chickens, quail,.upland plover, cur- 
lew and other birds. This coincidence 
seems significant, at least. A farmer 
from Wisconsin informed me that, 
the blackbirds in his vicinity having 
been killed off, the white grubs in- 
creased in number -and destroyed the 
grass roots, so that he lost $400 in one 
year from this cause.”—[Forbush. - 





The bees are drowsy about the hive, 
Earth is so warm and gray; 
And ’tis joy enough to be alive 
In the heavenly month of May! 
—[Celia Thaxter. 








Lamp-chimneys with my 
name on them live to a ripe 
old age unless an unusual acci- 


_dent happens tothem. They 


| 





The Crimson Rambler is a | 


never break from heat. 

They give the best light, 
too, because they fit and are 
made of tough glass, clear as 
crystal, 


Let send Index to Lamp- 
Chimneys. nied solid 


Adaress, MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 
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Brilliant Gas-Light Costing 
Less than Kerosene 
OT ee remcne qi manny aly 8584 per Jear for 


once, but now it is like the 
telephone or trolley car—a perfected 


There have been hundreds of 
faulty Acetylene Generators made in 
the experimental stage of its history. 

But there has never been poor 
Acetylene Light, when properly 
made, in proper Generators, as it is 
to-day. . ‘ 

Acetylene is the clearest light—the 
purest, whitest, safest, coolest Light 
ever made by man. ; 

It comes so near to Sunlight that 
it will actually make plants 


night under its wholesome, healthful 


pure, with so little color-fog to mud- 

dy it—so free from flicker and glare 

—it is the easiest light on the Eyes 
discove 

It lights up 10 to 1§ times more 

space than Kerosene Light, City 

light or standard Electric Light, 

in proportion to the size of its flame. 

this account it is cheaper than 


any of the three. 
* * «* 
A 24 candle-power Kerosene 
Lamp 


will burn a 12-cent — of 
Kerosene in five nights, if lighted 
four hours a night. 

That would make it cost three- 
fifths of a cent per hour, or $8.76 a 
year, for Kerosene alone, to say 
nating of broken lamps, chimneys, 
new wicks and the everlasting labor 
and risk of cleaning them. , 

A 24 candle-power Acetylene Light 
will cost you a third less than that— 
or two-fifths of a cent per hour. 


row by - 


And, because it is so clear and. 


year for Kerosene, if used the same 
number of hours for 365 nights. 

And, th®re’s less work needed in 
caring for fifty Acetylené Lights than 
for one single Kerosene Lamp, with 
much less danger, as the insurance 
records prove. 

That's a matter well worth your 
consideration—the comparative 
danger. 





* * * 


Over two million people in Amer- 
ica mow use Acetylene Light. 

Yet the Insurance Records show 
that there were only four fires from 
it in the year. 

The same authority shows that 
there were 8,222 fires from Kerosene 
and Gasoline during the same year, 

And the Insurance Records can’t 
afferd to lie. 

It costs only $200 to completely 
install a 35-light Acetylene outfit in 
your home, hotel or store, including 
all labor, ‘Piping, Brass Gasoliers, 
Gas Jets, Globes and _ everythin 
needed to light up aes or terms i 
needed). ewer lights cost iess 
money, of course, 

Tell me how many rooms there are 
in your house or hotel, or how large 

our store, ard I'll tell you how much 
t would cost to install a Generator, 
Piping, Brass Gasoliers, Jets and 
Globes, complete to light with that 
safest, clearest, whitest, cleanest, 
coolest, and most beautiful of all 
Reading Lights—Acetylene Gas. 

Just address me as “Acetylene H. 
Jones,” 155 Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, 














GOLD COIN 


Stoves and Ranges at 


Wholesale Prices 


a Gold Coin 









to you, you 
return it. 


re 
f will return 
al ur money 


and re zht both 
ways. ‘There 8 no bet- 
ter stove made—for 0 
years a standard make 
of highest grade. 
nied for’ safe de- 
guaranteed. r 
and wholesale prices 
1 Oak roy, N. ¥. 
MoLeod, % Ise] 


livery 
GOLD COIN STO 
(Successor to Bussey 


Just Becaus 
it storms - 
dont confine 

- yourself -. 
indoors 
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Save Your Clothes 
Save Your Back 
on Washing 


the work of washday. 
} also tells you allaggué 


Royal 


) Ask your dealer to let you 
see how this wenderful 
new machine not only cleans the clothes but saves 
them from all injury. Goand see him today. 


The H. F. Brammer Mig. Co., 
1446 Rockingham Road, Davenport, lowe. 


QCENT Abo 
models ry} aces, 
WOT BUY a taht 


our marvelous new offers. We 
& cent 
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On Decoration Day you will wish 
you had one of our ever memo- 
rials on your cemetery lot. 

White Bronze is to 
withstand the action time and at- 
mosphere, never secomes m 
and always retains its original Ganeny: 











PATENTS $52.0. 22 
Highest references 





W.T. FITZGERALD & CO., Dept.Z. Washingto DC 





a monument until you send 
lesigns and prices. State 
amount you can 4 
Reliable Representatives Wanted 
Address Dept. A-A 
Bronze Co. Bridgeport, Coon, 
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Lesson VI---Bitstock and Bits 


BY TIE-MAN-WHO-KNOWS-HOW 





The bitstock, with a generous sup- 
ply of bits, gimlets, screw-drivers, etc, 
to go with it, makes a very important 
addition to a carpenter’s outfit. It is 
one of the indispensable tools and is 
so often used, and can be used for 
such a variety of purposes, that a se- 
lection should be made of a thorough- 
ly reliable article. Bits are somewhat 
difficult to-sharpen when dull, and if 
of poor steel will be dull and unsatis- 
factory most of the time. A 
bit must be sharp or it will cut a very 
jagged hole,, and will cut through 
hard wood, at least, only by the ex- 
nenditure of a.good deal of ‘muscle. 





BIT STOCK 


So buy only bits that can be recom- 
mended for service by a reliable deal- 
er—it will pay not only in the end 
but all along the -way. 

In Fig I is shown the style of bit- 
stock most useful for the boy carpen- 
ter. The bit is inserted between the 
open jaws at the right, a few turns 
given to the corrugated hand-grip 
near by, when the bit will be securely 
held in place by the closing jaws. 
With one hand pressing against the 
head at the left (or with the body 
pressing against this) grasp the han- 
dle with the other hand, and the bor- 
ing of the desired hole is begun. 

Now the holes that one may desire 
to bore will constantly vary in size, so 
one must have several sizes of these 
bits that are suggested in Fig II and 
Fig III. One an inch in diameter, one 
% of an inch and one % are sug- 
gested as convenient sizes. Later 
other sizes can be purchased, if de- 
sired. At least two gimlet bits (see 
Fig IV) will be needed, one large and 
one small. These are very useful in 
opening the way for the insertion of 
screws, as will be shown a little later. 
Figure V shows another form of bit 
which is very useful in “counter-sink- 


; Ge Ge ft Spine 


BITS, REAMER, SCREW-DRIVER 


ing” the heads of screws, as shown in 
the cross-section in Fig VIII. Here a 
small gimlet has made an opening for 
a screw (see Fig VII). The “reamer,” 
as the bit shown in Fig V is called, is 
applied to the top of the opening and 
very quickly cuts out a funnel-shaped 
place (see Fig VIII) to accommodate 
the head of the screw, as is shown in 
Fig IX. The top of the screw thus 
comes level with the surface of the 
wood. 

A screw-driver that can be inserted 
in a bitstock is shown in Fig VI. 
There should be two sizes of such 
screw-drivers, one for large, heavy 
screws, and a thinner, smaller one for 
small screws. 

USE OF SCREWS 

Referring now to the three illustra- 
tions Fig VII, Fig VIII and Fig IX, let 
us consider some of the essentials in 
screwing two pieces of wood together. 
First, an opening must be made in 
which to start the screw, but this 
should not be as large as the screw, 
since it is essential that the “thread” 
of the screw shall be forced into the 
solid wood around the hole, in order 
that it may hold fast when once in 
place. Nor should the hole be made 
as deep into the wood as the screw is 


GIMLET, 





TABLE 


iong. Let the small, pointed end of 
the screw force its way into the solid 
wood, as suggested by comparing Fig 
VII with Fig IX. 

In fastening two pieces of wood to- 
gether with screws it must always be 
remembered’ that the screw must pass 
through one piece and far enough in- 
to the other to get a firm “hold” upon 
this, but not far enough to break 
through the wood on the under side. 
Screws come in all lengths, so you can 
select just the length needed. It is 
also to be noted that screws may be 
selected having a “coarse” or “fine” 
thread. Where great strength is re- 





Fig, . 


SCREWING PIECES OF WOOD TOGETHER 


Figvit. 


Fig. Wi. 


quired the screw having ‘a coarse / 


,thread will “bite” more deeply into 
‘the wood, and of course will hold the 
two pieces of wood together more 
firmly. In doing fine work, With light 
bits of wood, these stout screws are 
likely to split the wood, and should 
therefore not be used, but a selection 
made of the slimmer, finer-threaded 
screws. 


MAKING SCREWS INVISIBLE 
In doing fine work where an un- 


* marred surface is desired, we can use 


screws, and not have the heads show 
at all. With a bit a little longer than 
the head of the screw to be used, cut 
out a thin layer of the wood from the 


Fig.x Fed. Fig. 
MAKING SCREW INVISIBLE 

















surface, as suggested in Fig X. In the 
center of this make a small hole for 
the screw with a small gimiet-bit 
and counter-sink with the reamer 
(Fig V) as shown in Fix XI. From a 
thin bit of wood cut a circle that will 
exactly fit the opening at the top 
made by the bit. Now put in the 
screw, glue the edge and under sur- 
face of the little disk of wood and in- 
sert it above the screw, as shown in 
Fig XII. Insert the disk of wood so 
its grain will run in the same direc- 
tion as the grain of the surrounding 
wood upon the surface, and if the 
work has been carefully done, there 
will be no sign of a screw and but lit- 
tle marring of the surface. It is’ pos- 
sible to buy bits that will cut out 
these little disks of wood to exactly 
fit the holes bored by other bits of the 
same diameter. Such bits can be 
acquired later, as additions are made 
to the outfit of tools. 
HEAVY WORK 

When a very thick piece of wood 
is to be attached to another thick 
piece, the method shown in Fig XIII 
can be used. Here the bit makes a 
deep hole, then the gimlet makes the 
opening for the screw, when the latter 
is forced in with a screw-driver, after 
which the opening above is closed 
with a wooden plug, or a disk of 
wood, as before. , 

It remains to be said that in all 
uses of the bitstock care must be 
taken to keep the stock, and the bit 
inserted init, perfectly erect, or at 
right angles to the surface of the 
wood that is being worked upon. 
When practicing to gain a correct 
manner of holding the bitstock, set 
up the small “square” shown in Fig 
XIV, close to the bit and test the po- 
sition of the bit first in one direction 
and then in the other. After a little 
practice the bit will be held naturally 
in the right position. 

Expertness in this, as in other lines 
of carpentry, comes from careful and 
continued practice. The main point 
is to keep constantly in mind, when 
using tools, what one has “learned 
about the correct manner of holding 
them. Then the right way will soon 
become the natural way. 


[To Be Continued] 


The fool goes wishing time away; 
The wise man prays for it to stay. 
L. M. 

















HE power of mind over matter 
is the keynote of the splendid 
work being done at Emmanuel 

church, Boston, Mass, of which brief 

mention was made in these columns 


T 


recently. Since then The Host has 
received a numbér of letters urging 
that further details be given. The 
Host would like to publish this work 
in full, but for the limited space 
which of necessity handicaps him. 
This Boston work has demonstrat- 
ed anew the world old, yet ever new 
law, that cheerfulness, optimism and 
uplifting faith are powerful factors in 
promoting bodily health. Therefore, 
let us be cheerful. Sunshine is_ fatal 
to disease germs. Cheerfulness is one 
form of sunshine, a mental radiation 
which combats certain forms of dis- 
ease, notably nervous and kindred dis- 
eases, just as surely as the light of the 
sun kills free germs in the air. There- 
fore, again I. say, let us be cheerful! 
Some of the letters which have ap- 
peared from time to time from our 
Tablers have had that optimistic ring 
which lifts one’s thoughts higher in 
spite of one’s self. These are the sort 
of letters We want. All of us have 
cheerful thoughts, occasionally. The 
trouble is with most of us that we 
dwell on the pessimistic things in- 
stead of living on the happy thoughts. 
Scientists who are studying psycholog- 
ical problems are almost a unit in the 
belief that thoughts set in motion 
forces as real as the electric currents 
with which we have so long been fa- 
miliar. If this is true, how important 
it is that these forces shall be of a 











Fig Ziv. 
SUNKEN SCREW AND METHOD OF BORING 
STRAIGHT 


right nature. No force can be set 
free without producing some _ effect 
good or ill. Therefore, again I say, 
let us be cheerful. 


The Open Forum 








Dear Host: I have read your let- 
ters with much interest for several 
years and would like to hear the 
opinion of the Tablers on the follow- 
ing questions: A young man and 
woman are to be married and he 
wishes to go te his father’s farm, 
while she, who has been a great help 
indoors‘ and out, hesitates to leave 
home. Her parents want them to 
stay with them as they are reaching 
declining years. Oo you readers 
think this girl is justified in marry- 
ing and perhaps leaving home?— 
[Keystone Girl. 


Dear Host: After reading that 
poor mother’s appeal I have felt 
that I must write for her encourage- 
ment. I know a family who took a 
little boy from the children’s aid so- 
ciety of New York. They have no 
children of their own, but if that boy 
were their own flesh and blood he 
eculd not be loved more or cared for 
more tenderly. I am sure I never 
petted my boy as that boy is petted. 
He has his share of faults, but his 
foster mother is herself so faultless 
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that sha loves him, faults and all, 
and he is very devoted tothem both. [ 
do so hope that the little boys men- 
tioned by The Host will find as good 
a home, where they will be taught 
and governed by love. This little 
boy I tell of has a mother and sister 
living, so that he has not been legally 
adopted.—_[B. LL. Fester, N Y. 


Dear Host: I would say to Mrytle M, 
that parsnips are good cooked this 
way: Cut in halves, lengthwise and 
cook in a little salted water, boiling 
hot, and just enough to cook them 
through. If-there is a little water ieft 
on them when they are tender, set the 
kettle on top of the stove with lid off 
and let them steam dry; then spreada 
little butter over them and pepper. 
For Farmer’s Wife, I offer a good re- 
cipe for pickles-which I have used for 
two years. My pickles are very crisp 
and good and keep well in cans or 
jars, but if wanted to keep longer than 
till spring, I would seal in pint or 
quart cans. Pick cucumbers when 
small, wash, and soak-in strong salt 
and water over night.. Take from the 
brine in the morning and drain or 
wipe, put them in a porcelain or 
granite kettle and cover with good 
vinegar. Add a piece of horse-radgBh 
root as large as your little finger to 
each eanful. * It: gives a good flavor 
and helps preserve them. Heat to 
boiling point and put into cans; fill 
cans full of the hot vinegar and seal 
while hot.—[E. A. J., N Y. 


Dear Host: I am a farmer’s 
daughter, and though my husband is 
not a farmer, I feel as one in the 
ranks, because, being an only child, 
I hive at home with my parents. One 
thing I- wish to say to that dear 
mother who feels that she must al- 
low her little eight-years-old boy to 
go from her. Don’t do it! A crust 
with mother is sweeter than to sit 
at the king’s table without her. No 
one understands a boy like his own 
mother, if she be the right kind. 
Though the way seems rough does 
not “your Father own the cattle on 
a thousand hills,” and He promises 
that those who ask shall receive. 
Though there are many loving, gen- 
erous hearts ready to receive that 
boy and give him aé comfortable 
home, there is no home like mother’s, 
no love quite so precious. Though 
the boy is willing to make the sacri- 
fice, even seems anxious to go, deep 
down in his little heart he will feel 
wronged. No one can make so good 
aman of a boy as his own mother. 
A good man is what the world is in 
need of today, men whose hearts are 
afire with love for father and mother, 
love for brother and sister, love for 
his fellow men, yes, and love for all 
of God's creatures. If that dear 
mother would bravely make known 
her circumstances and needs, per- 
haps some .of the Tablers could make 
some suggestions whereby she could 
increase her revenue and be able 
to keep ‘her family together.—[C. 
A. C., Pa. 


Dear Host: You requested us to 
write what we were going to do this 
spring to make our homes beautiful 
and I think it a fine idea. I have sent 
for a Philadelphia Rambler rose, and 
I shall plant it one side of our little 
porch. If it grows, another year I can 
separate it, and put one.on the other 
side, thus having my porch covered. 
But if my plant dies I shall remem- 
ber, try, try again.—[Kate L. Potts. 


Dear Host: I would like to know 
the best way to clean bed springs. 
Will some Tabler come to my aid?—= 
[Mrs B. A. 

















NOT NEEDED YET 


Mrs Henry Peck: “Well, mister, I 
guess we don’t need your services just 
yet awhile.” ‘ 





As a man’s brilliant future grows 
shorter his unbrilliant past grows 
longer. 
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NO I7---WALLACHIAN STITCH SOFA PILLOW 


This splendid design, to be worked in the popular Wallachian stitch 
deseribed in last week's issue, was originated for our readers exclusively. 
The perforated pattern can be obtained from our Fancywork Pattern De- 
partment, this office, for only ten cents. 
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- DOMESTIC HELP 


cleaning up. But law sakes, these 
wasn't a baking @ in sight, and 
yet she'd been baking, for she treated 
me to some as nice molasses cacokies 
as I ever set my teeth in. ‘Seems 
te me Miss Minturn you're powerful 

rt ta get your shes washed so 
bo in the day,’ says I. She just 
lau d, and she says, says she: 
‘Why, my dish washing is the easiest 
thing I haye to do, unless it is wash- 
ing up a floor.’ 

“‘*Por the land sakes,’ says £, ‘how 
do you do it?” And just then Fred 
comes in, and I ain't no wiser now 

th 


“e I was then.” 
remained for quiet little Mrs 
to enlighten the circle. “i 
her straight out,”” said she, 
“how it was she managed to get this 
work, which most of us find drudgery, 
out of the way so soon, and yet ap- 


pear so fresh and bright. She just 
laughed and@ picked up.a paper. ‘Do 
you read advertisements, Mrs. Jame- 


son?’. said she. I that I 
did not very often. 

“‘Now, you know, when I was in 
the city,’ said she, ‘I learned to fol- 
low advertisements very’ elosely. 
That is thi way we learn of good 
bargeins in the stores. It’s a good 
habit. Since I have been in the 
country, I’ve done the same thing, 


admitted 


5 


frat A“ 


(23] 603 


many things by mail, which 
I co not .buy here. One of, the 
firat things I noticed in Fred's Ameri- 
can Agriculutrist, when I first arrived. 
was an advertisement of the Wyan- 
dotte cleaner and cleanser. I ju: 
made we my mind I would try it, <> 
I sent for a bag. Now, there, Mr3 
Jameson is the whole secret. I never 
have seen its equal as a househol.! 


aid. I could not keep house withou: 
ijt. With plenty of hot water and 
this cleaner, the werk is already 


three-quarters done.’ 

“She let me have a little of it, and 
yesterday I sent in an order. rf 
wished I had learned of it long aga.” 


=e 

Simple Kemedy tor Warts—A 
writer who was much troubled with 
these disagreeable excrescences, foun i 
that they were disappearing after th: 
use of naphtha soap. This soap we 
continued, and the warts disappeare 
entirely. 


Sawdust and Linoleum —This wi 
of covering a rough floor has proven 
very satlatactory I sifted sawdust 
evenly over the floor, then laid down 
the linoleum, and the wear of the lat- 





.ter has been splendid.—H. G 
, a 


“I saw your ady in the Orange Judd” 
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impson-Ede 


Shepherd Plaids 


They bring stylish dresses within 
moderate means. 


signs in a new silk finish ; all designs 
in absolutely fadeless color. 






tone 


Exceedingly 
durable. Some de- 
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' Before Sunset 


BY ALGERBNON CHARLES SWINBUBNE 


In the lower lands of day, 
On the hither side of night, 
Where is nothing that will stay, 

There are all things soft to sight; 
Lighted shade and shadowy light ‘ 
In the wayside and the way, 

Hours the sun has spared to smite, 
Flowers the sain has left to play. 


®hali these hours run down and say 

No gaod ‘thing of thee and me? 
Time that made us and will slay 

Laughs at love in me and thee: 
But if here the flowers may see 
@ne whole hour of amorous breath, 
Ti shall die, and love shall be 
Lord as time was over death. 


Home Decorations 


BY E. MARIE DUNCAN 






































HIS,is just the time of the year 
; we-iare planning ito renoyate 

and@<« remodel our homes, and 
the question that is, or should ‘be up- 
permest, is to determine how to im- 
prove the appearances of our homes. 
This management does not require a 
man’s strength, nor does it necessa- 
rily mean a great expenditure for fur- 
niture, or buying things that we can- 
not afford, 
Never was a house pleeed entirely in 
the hands of a decorator, as regards 
furniture, which portrayed a home- 
like appearance. It requires the per- 
sonal touch of the mistress. All the 
elegance in the universe will not 
make a real home without these little 
domestic and handmade accesseries 
so, easily evolved by the ingenious 
mother or sister during her leisure 
moments, and, moreover, there is a 
certain amount of pleasure, and pres- 
dige, too, in being able to do these bits 
ef neediework. ; 
There is no diminution in the pop- 
ularity of fancy pillows, and it is truly 
2 brilliant season for the woman pos- 
sessing a‘taste for decorative needle- 
work. Painted pillow tops combined 
with embroidery are in high favor 
and are most showy done in heavy 
silk floss in the long and short stitch, 
shading according to the tints of the 
design. ‘ 
But the prettiest pillows for sum- 
mer are those made of lawn in shad- 
ow embroidery. They are made up in 
every conceivable shape, and usually 
have yery little work on them, a vine 
er spray of some floral pattern. They 
are yery pretty tined with a-color of 
material to match the flower in. the 


design, for instance, yellow lining for 
daisies, biue for forget-me-nots, mauve 
for yiolets, ete. ‘ 


Shadow work is especially attractive 


if done in colored silks, or luster cot- 
ton, but if done in the white mercer- 
ized cotton they are really more serv- 


~Jeeable, as it always launders admir- 


ably. 





Belle Minturn's Secret 


Belle’ Minturn had surprised Goshen. 
In fact, Fred. Minturn’s pretty 
little helpmate was a perpetual sur- 
prise. Goshen had solemnly shaken 
its head, and said: “Too bad, féo 
bad!” when it first learned of Fred's 
defection from Goshen’s feminine 
charms. 
nounced that the future Mrs Minturn 
Was to be, not only a stranger in 
Goshen, but actually a city girl, th 
good housewives sighed audibly, an 
washed their hands of his affairs. 

Nevertheless, when the demure lit- 


tle bride was finally established in 
the Minturn home,. Goshen was 
prompt to extend a weleome. The 


goed housewives, one and all, made 
it their business to call, each from the 
bounty ef her heart willing to offer 
of her experience in the management 
of a farm home. 

“We have no city conveniences, you 
know, my dear, and I feel that you 
will find the daily routine a bit bur- 
densome,” said motherly Aunt Nell. 
But if burdensome it proved, no one 
was the wiser. 

“I declare,” said Mrs Ellsworth, 
when the sewing cirele met, “I’ye run 
in three different forenoons,. and 
every time that kitchen looked like 
wax. Yesterday I ran over to bor- 
row a cup of sugar, just after break- 
fast; hadn’t got my breakfast dishes 
washed, to say nothing of my milk 
pans. Well, would you believe it, 
Belle Minturn not only had her 
breakfast dishes done, but her milk 
room was as spick and span as the 
kitchen, and that was as clean as 


anything could be. ‘Must be you 
haye an early breakfast, says I.’ 
““Oh, not yery early, Mrs Hilis- 


worth,’ says she. ‘I guess we eat a 
little bit earlier than you do, but not 
so very much.’”’ 

“I know,” interrupted Aunt Nell, 
“I dropped in there about noon gone 
Saturday; thinks I, now [I will see 
how this city girl grapples with a 
Saturday baking, and attendant 


And, when il was finally an-. 









Ash your dealer for Simpson-Eddystone 
\ Shepherd Plaids 


Three-generations of Simpsons 
NTS 1 


have made Simpson Prints 
A, 











Eddystone Mig. Co. (Sole Makers) Philadelphia. 
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_ NEW PERFECTION 
"Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


| Because it’s clean, 
Because it’s econom- 
ical, 


Because it. saves 
time. 


Because it gives best 
cooking results. 
Because its flame 
can be regulated 
instantly. 
Because it will not overheat your kitchen. 
Because it is*better than the coal or wood stove. 
Because it is the perfected oil stove. 
For other reasons see stove at your dealer's, 
or write our nearest agency. 
Made in three sizes and fully warranted. 


aan aye cannot be equaled 
ve for its bright and 
and 
with lat burner. Made of brass 
Sit teootbelly ayeusied a eetateanY Gem 


lannp warrapiot ee. Wee to our nearest agency if ot ek 
your 
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$14,000.00 is what the makers of WYANDOTTE 
CLEANER and CLEANSER stand ready to do- 


-——— J 
























nate to any established charity, should we fail to Purdue Universi y 
Dairyman furnish originals of the 14 letters on this page. hf ee Sian Wetton Tae’ 
' and Cleanser into the home of our $1,000.00 reward for each letter if we are unable to Cleaner and Cleanser, I have used Wyan- 
Sou _ I feel a Ret ¥ stetnwee ang = it el. Read h th , ome porate oo mag janes aad te etal 
pengenelly tainilar B rar oer eevee I “a . “6 igi icul al we ta io y 2 etal. Iteintreduction fa our creameries 
met emt tcy F< 53 ‘slater, Coan, most prorhinent agricuitur authorities the world ao Ye neem uty farms ome qnonars 








—mien whose words carry the greatest weight and 
influence with millions of farmers everywhere—men ‘Hilts the Grease 
whose reputations are above reproach—institutions Se 
whose sole object is to help instruct, advise and benefit 

































‘Péunay!vania State College. the farmer and his family. Fourteen letters from iD tihesaatd Chades Makers’ Ass’. 
; ° smi i by dison, W 

_Lmishto seay that have used Wrap these prominent agricultural colleges and. dairy eed ng thé maby improvements and up- 

i t act: men, 

any set demain ioe some tints associations bas say, that i bea eear to year; pone hes Interested me 






past, and ithas given mostexcellent re- 1». 
iY} sults in our routine work. 
3 H. E, Van Norman, 


factory Operators are putting in Wyandotte 
| Dairyman’s Cleaner and Cleanser. It isa 
great stride in the right direction. U.S. Baer 
\ Secretary. 










| 1 more thanté bots therapid rate at which $i 

















Keeps Cans Sweet 
\ \ y 
i ear 


—yetkgerecin “Iawe State College. 
Ames, lowa. 


clare pleased to say a “ word for ] : d Cl. * . a 

ur€leaner and Cleanser. { : We have used the Wyandotte Dairym 

of pe pvaee Sas in washing all any uten- « ean er an eanser 4 Cleaner and Cleanser for ¢wasthar of Jenne 

ais, cane om mila a fp : » at the lowa Dairy School, and we have 
pr ; found it to ‘be ‘an exceilent cleanai 



















now using it to wash cans, bottles,churns, 2 ° = j 
workers, and milking machines, j is unequaled for cleansing uses:in the home, dairy | gover, We shacheertally recommend it 
tac ess and factory. Consider what thismeans, Itis arecord a as ae 8G, Es McKay. i 

not enjoyed by any other manufacturer of cleaning (| SWa%ee™ ~~ S Sii-a 






powder in the world. Readeveryletter through care- a ‘ 
fully. You must find WYANDOTTE CLEANER | Makes the Separator Sanitary 


and CLEANSER -the only washing powder that . —- 
makes no suds—that contains no grease—that is the ‘Ohio State University. 
most economical in the long run—that has no supe-- we have used your Wrandotte 
rior for loosenirig grease—for removing dirt and bac- eicrepes”, Cloner and Cleanee 
teria—for keeping your household and dairy utensils Smegmeneediivest very wall fo 
sweet and free from germs. No matter where you Pats Pemauee evens aye. 
live—East, West, North or South, one of these agri- 

cultural colleges near you has tested, 

tried and used WYANDOTTE 

CLEANER and CLEANSER ‘in 

their daily work. They speak from * 

















Clinton, I 

| I am pleased to say that the Wyan- 

dotte Dairyman’s Cieaner and Cleanser 
was used by our Association at the Nat- 
ional Dairy Show held in Chicago, and 
thati ped & ve excellent satisfaction. The 
writer himself uses it in his factory in 
Clinton and cannot recommend it too 
highly. E. Sudendorf, 
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Brightens the Pots 





































I i they it t tly * Montana Agricultural . 
they know it is the best. Use it in meat Station. 

lace of soap. Ask your dealer or Wa are porscmelly so well catiofied with 

Kansas Agricultural College for the \ / <* Pp the adaptability to the peculiar use in the 

= past three years, and findit an excel- ; factoryman for a 5-Ib. sack. If he ‘Mi dairy of the Wyandotte Dairyman’s Cleaner 
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Needful in the Factory 












Makes the Dirt Fly i Keeps Your Bathtub Spotless 
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